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How Firestone TIRES 
CUT OPERATING COSTS 








WIDER, FLATTER 
TREAD WITH MORE 
RUBBER on tHe ROAD 
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CERTAIN construction features must be 
built into tires to give you greatest safety and 
lowest cost per mile. 


To make Firestone Tires blowout-proof, the 
cord body is built up of Gum-Dipped cords. To 
give you greatest non-skid safety and long 
mileage, the Firestone tread is scientifically 
designed, with a flatter contour and more rubber 
on the road. There are two extra layers of Gum- : 
Dipped cords, to lock the rugged tread securely , 
to the Gum-Dipped cord body. , 


Firestone Truck Tires are the only tires made 
that give you all these exclusive advantages. 


Equip your trucks with Firestone : 
Tires and start cutting your operating 


. "<S ; i A 
SAFETY-LOCKED PLIES SSE cost today. The nearby Firestone Auto 


Supply and Service Store or Firestone 


FOR LONG JSuuble Fe ba Tire Dealer is ready to serve you. 














Crooks, Nelson Eddy—with Margaret Speaks, Monday 
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Listen to the Voice of Firestone—featuring Richard 
evenings over Nationwide N. B. C—WEAF Network 
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20 Years a “Hammer Man” 


Y~ RUN ACROss lots of them here 
... Skilled men... helping to make 
Plymouth a great car. 

Take the man who operates this 
big “hammer.” He’s been doing it 
for twenty years. 

This picture shows him forging a 
1936 Plymouth crankshaft out of 
fine steel... extra heavy and strong 
for a low-priced car... and he has a 
good, practical idea of the fine pre- 
cision with which it will be machined 
... balanced for a smooth-running 
Plymouth engine. 

That’sthekind of mentheyare... 
these veterans you find around here. 


Doing the best work of their lives, 
with modern machines, tools and 
equipment. Doing precision work, 
whether on machines that weigh 
tons and are tall as a house or work- 
ing to measurements smaller than 
the thousandth part of an inch. 

You find the same spirit among 
the younger men, too... this know- 
ing how each job fits into the whole 
plan of building great cars...and 
pride in doing it right. 

That’s what goes into thousands 
of Plymouth cars... into every one 
that comes purring off the lines. And 
that, with great engineering, keeps 


aPlymouth performing so brilliant- 
ly for tens of thousands of miles! 
PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORP. 


Insist on the 


Official Chrysler Motors 
Commercial Credit Company 
6% TIME PAYMENT 

PLAN 


Available through all PLYMOUTH Dealers 
You pay forcredit accommodation only 
4 of 1% per month on your original un- 
paid balance. To arrive at your original 
unpaid balance: 1.Add cost of insurance 
to cost of car.* 2. Deduct down payment 
—cash or trade-in. 
Result is Original Unpaid Balance. 

*In some states a small legal documentary fee is 
required. 


PAY $25 A MONTH — INCLUDING EVERYTHING 


PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 


Looks as tf first-quarter results 
will be fifty-fifty. 
* 


Washington’s anti-business atti- 
tude isn’t raising business antici- 
pations. 

* 


Wanted: More wage dividends. 
* 


You may reasonably build hopes 
of building activity by and by. 
* 


New Dealers are too prone to 
spend their wrath on savers. 

* 
Too many strikes will strike at 
organized labor. 

* 
Prediction: Pending Supreme 
Court decisions will encourage 
industry. 


Probers ordering indiscriminate 
fishing expeditions may find the 
waters stormy. 


Expect credit rather than cur- 
rency inflation. 
oo 


Election Forecast: ? ? ? 
* 


AAA taxes, forbidden, are re- 
appearing under the disguise 
only of a new name. 

* 


Summer months may not be very 
sunshiny. 


Too much hanging-back may 
hang 1936 prosperity. 
* 


Possibility: Some important stock 
dividends. 

* 
Rockefeller believes in surpluses. 
New Dealers don’t. Make your 
choice as to their gumption. 

* 


Taxes constitute America’s 


greatest tax. 
* 


Business, industry, banking all 
need goodwill advertising. 

* 
The height of optimism: Expect- 
ing Congress to scat early. 

* 


March is bringing no brisk for- 
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It is important to go places comfortably, just as it is 
important to go swiftly, safely and economically... . 

And Chevrolet for 1936 maintains its title of the only 
complete low-priced car by being the only car in its 
price range with the famous Knee-Action Gliding 





Ride*— the most comfortable known. 

Your Chevrolet dealer believes that “one ride is 
worth a thousand words.” He invites you to ride in 
the new Chevrolet at your earliest convenience. Just 


... in the only car in the lower price range with the 


FAMOUS KNEE-ACTION RIDE’ 


so you ll know how much more comfortable it is on 
any road and at any speed. 

The same ride will also prove that Chevrolet for 
1936 is safer, more spirited and more thrilling to drive 
than any other thrifty car. 

Because Chevrolet is the only car in its price range 
with New Perfected Hydraulic Brakes, Solid Steel 
one-piece Turret Top, High-Compression Valve-in- 
Head Engine, and many other important features. See 
and ride in this car—today ! 











CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


NEW PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES - - - IMPROVED GLIDING KNEE-ACTION RIDE* «- « - SHOCKPROOF 

STEERING* + + »- GENUINE FISHER NO DRAFT VENTILATION + + + SOLID STEEL one-piece TURRET TOP 

BODIES « « « HIGH-COMPRESSION VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE «+ - - 6% NEW MONEY-SAVING G. M. A.C. TIME 
PAYMENT PLAN. Compare Chevrolet’s low delivered prices and low monthly payments. 


*Available in Master De Luxe models only. Knee- Action, $20 additional. 


a 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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YEAR BY YEAR 
FOR MORE THAN 30 YEARS 
UNDERWOOD HAS PRODUCED 
| AND SOLD MORE TYPEWRITERS 


THAN ANY OTHER MANUFAC- 
TURER IN THE WORLD 


oe >. Ge gg NONE es EO ee 


@ Typewriter Leadership of the World has come to Under- 


wood as a reward of merit. From the time the first Underwood THE NEW 

gave the world Visible Typing, Underwood has pioneered 

practically every outstanding typewriter development. Only 

in the newest Underwood, for example, will you find such a | eCrwo 

combination of modern typewriter features as Cush- 

ioned Typing ... Touch Tuning... and the famous 

Champion Keyboard. For speed, accuracy, durability, ; STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


simplicity plus quieter, easier operation, choose the Typewriter Division, UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 


Reape Typewriters... Accounting Machines... Adding Machines... Carbon Paper, Ribbous and other Supplies 
Underwood. Every Underwood Typewriter is backed 342 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. © Sales and Service Everywhere 


by nation-wide, company-owned service facilities. Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 
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WHAT READERS SAY 


Right From the Start 


You have the satisfaction of having 
understood the present national administra- 
tion earlier and better than anyone else 
that I know of who is in the publishing 
business.—E. H. Cox, North Quincy, Mass. 

I thank God for such men as Mr. B. C. 
Forbes, and the .clean business magazine 
you publish—E. G. Hoac, Albion, Mich. 


Japanese vs. U. S. Textiles 


I appreciated “Can U. S. Industry Meet 
Japanese Challenge?” [Forses, February 
1, page 10] but thought it a little incom- 
plete. Mr. Davis did not give us any light 
on the following questions : 


1. What does it cost the Japanese manu- 


facturer to make 1,000,000 square yards of “} 


cotton cloth? 


2. What does it cost the U. S. manufac- 
turer to make 1,000,000 square yards of 
cotton cloth of the same quality? 

3. What duty does a U. S. buyer pay on 
1,000,000 square yards of Japanese cotton 
cloth? 

4. What is the saving to the U. S. buyer 


per square yard by buying Japanese cotton 
cloth?—Karui FiscHer, Detroit, Mich. 


Witiram V. Lawson, executive assist- 
ant, The Cotton-Textile Institute, replies : 
“I am sorry that the questions asked by 
Mr. Fischer cannot be answered specifi- 
cally, but perhaps the following will be 
helpful : 

“Constructions of cotton shipped to this 
country from Japan are not generally 
identical with American constructions. 
Furthermore, the situation on one type of 
fabric, such as bleached print cloth, would 
be vastly different from the conditions with 
respect to velveteens. Consequently, funda- 
mental differences between the American 
and Japanese cotton-textile industries are 
more enlightening than could be any com- 
parison of any individual type of cloth. 

“Japanese prices, duty paid, on staple 
bleached goods have averaged one to 1% 
cents a yard under American prices on 
comparable goods. Japanese prices on 
much finer cloth, in which labor cost is a 
large element, have undersold American 
prices on comparable goods as much as 25 
cents or more a yard. 

“It is also impracticable to generalize on 
the amount of duty paid on a specific quan- 
tity of cloth. The rates of duty vary de- 
pending on the type of cloth and might be 
as little as one cent a yard on ordinary 
staples or as much as 10 or 15 cents a yard 
on fine specialty goods.” 


Something of Interest 


We learn something of interest, not 
found elsewhere, from every issue of your 
magazine——A. G. Fercuson, Ferguson & 
Company, Dallas, Texas. 


Tantalizing Benefits Salespeople 


Our Merchants Service Department 
sends out books monthly to our customers 


which contain very helpful selling ideas. 
With your permission we would like to 
use “Texas Tantalizes Salesmen” [Forses, 
February 15, page 16] in our next issue, 
as we believe it will be of great benefit to 
all salespeople—J. H. Jones, general sales 
manager, Rice-Stix Dry Goods Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Gold Miners Need Principles 


I have derived great benefit and satis- 
faction from my first issues of Forses. 
Although I have not yet read anything 
aimed directly at the mining industry, I 


find your articles and suggestions of as 
much value—if not more—than those in 
the trade journals of the mining business. 
If more operators would substitute the 
principles which you stress so pointedly for 
some of the romance which has always 
been used, gold mining would soon change 
from an adventure into a business, and 
would become one of the important indus- 
tries—Harrison S. Coss, Boulder, Colo. 


New Subscriber Talks 


May I, as a new subscriber, take this 
opportunity to congratulate ForBes upon 
its level-headed comments and attitude 
towards the world of business and finance. 
In these days of hectic uncertainty, it is 
both refreshing and novel to come across 

(Continued on page 43) 
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f, arene OF ADVENTURE. The record of thirty-five years of 
General Electric research—2500 volumes in which G-E scientists 
have, day by day, recorded thousands of epochal experiments. A 
two-hundred-foot shelf of books athrill with the romance of 
human progress — answers to nature’s riddles —the discovery of 
hidden treasure. They contain the story of some of the greatest 
achievements of the century. 


Here are the steps in the development of the tungsten lamp and 
the marvel of modern lighting—of the Coolidge x-ray tube and a 
new weapon against disease — of the high-vacuum tube and the 
miracle of radio—new tools for industry—copper brazing, atomic- 
hydrogen welding, Carboloy. Here is a rich and increasing treasure 
of fundamental knowledge, uncovered by G-E scientists —a re- 
servoir on which the future will draw for ever-new developments. 


These records of scientific adventure are also guidebooks to the 
creation of wealth, the founding of new industries, the employ- 
ment of new thousands of people —the results of G-E research 
that has saved the public from ten to a hundred dollars for every 
dollar it has earned for General Electric. adie 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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144 -ton truck, refrigerator body 


Streamline panel stake body 


International Tractor Track 


Dump body, 4 to 5-ton chassis 


One of the Six- Wheel Internationals 


All types of bodies available 


_— i _ 
« INTE RNATIONAL 
\A 
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Ir hauling at a profit is im- 
portant to your business, then 
no matter what your require- 
ments may be, there’s a truck 
for your j0b in the Internation- 


al line. The 26 International 
models come in a total of 70 
wheelbase lengths. Carryin 
capacities —. from Half- 
Ton to powerful Six-Wheelers. 
Here, in one line of trucks, the 
needs of the trucking world 
are met completely. 


Each year increasing num- 


bers of truck operators realize 
that this complete line holds 
the best solution to their haul- 
ing problems. International’s 
new-truck registrations for the 
year 1935 over 1934 showed a 
gain nearly three times as large 
as that of the truck industry as 
a whole. 


Drop in at any International 
branch or dealer and inspect 
these trucks. A demonstration 
will point the way to new profit 
in your business. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 


(INCORPORATED) 


Chicago, Illinois 
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UNDERLYING every major 
New Deal move has been de- 
sire to enthrone bureaucracy 
and to shackle industry and 
business. Political officeholders and their henchmen are 
obsessed by the notion that they are infinitely more brainy, 
more capable, more efficient than experienced business 
leaders, even in the realm of business. Yet, not one 
bureaucrat now highly placed at Washington ever 
achieved notable distinction in business. 

President Roosevelt’s amazing new tax proposal is 
strictly in line with the ambitions and activities of New 
Dealers. It seeks to usurp the right of business execu- 
tives and directors to determine what proportion of earn- 
ings should be distributed to stockholders and what pro- 
portion should be retained as reserve against rainy days. 

Our men of affairs have raised this nation to world 
leadership in industry, world leadership in invention, 
world leadership in wealth. Their methods, their 
machinery, their products, have been adopted the world 
over. In international combat our industrialists have 
more than held their own. 

What has happened whenever our politicians have 
tried to match their wits against the statesmen of other 
nations? It is notorious that ours have proved rank 
amateurs, easily outwitted, puppets. 

Happily, indications multiply that the people are turn 
ing against further self-aggrandizement, further arro- 
gation of unbridled power by New Dealers, whose most 
conspicuous achievement has been spending taxpayers’ 
money on a scale without precedent in history—without 
restoring adequate employment or prevention of the 
creation of a 24,000,000 national breadline, the most 
shocking ever known. 

Were their services offered in the open market, would 


Is this fair to business 
and U. $.? 


Tugwell, Ickes, Frankfurter and others now exalted at 
Washington command as great remuneration as our 
Sloans, Schwabs, Chryslers, Giffords, Fords, Youngs, 
Taylors, Robertsons, Wilsons? 
It is high time that government servants confined 
themselves to strictly legitimate governmental activities. 
* 


Every building must have an architect, 
every ship a captain. 
kK 


“WHY should men I don't 
know and know nothing about 
have the right to come and 
order me to quit work—or be 
beaten up?” one elevator operator asked me during the 
New York strike. He added that he was satisfied with 
his job. Well, what’s the answer? Why should pro- 
fessional agitators be permitted to use violence in forc- 
ing law-abiding citizens to stop work and brazenly de- 
clare that they are prepared to “fight it out in the 
streets,” “to tear down the whole town”? Something’s 
wrong with our methods of government when such con- 
duct can be indulged in with safety—and when the 
authorities are scared to obey court rulings regarding 
the passing of picket lines as at the Goodyear Tire plant 
in Akron. 

Surely, American freedom embraces freedom on the 
part of workers to decide for themselves whether to 
work or strike. Is the exercise of governmental au- 
thority breaking down? Are our political overlords to- 
day too busy reaching out for autocratic power over 
business to find time to exercise the power constitution- 
ally entrusted to them? 


What constitutes real 
freedom? 


* 


It is when whales spout that they 
are caught. 
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Have You Any Unsung Heroes in Your Organization? 


One large milk company has, whether it realizes or 

not. For days and even weeks one hilly locality 
could not be approached by any vehicle because of snow 
two-three feet deep. Never once did the milk man fail to 
effect delivery. Not only so, but on the morning of the 
worst blizzard of the Winter he supplied, besides his 
own customers in this inaccessible spot, all those of his 
competitors. 

The motto carved on the Pennsylvania Post Office 
Building in New York is: “Neither snow, nor rain, nor 
heat, nor gloom of night, stays these couriers from the 
swift completion of their appointed rounds.’ Unseen 
heroes abound among letter-carriers. Where I live the 
roads frequently have been impassable this Winter, 
but not once has the mailman fallen short. 

There are many others, but I know of two domestic 
servants who kept on faithfully serving a family long 
after all hope of receiving pay had vanished. 

Every year heroes blossom among the ranks of tele- 
phone operators. Happily, provision has been made for 
their recognition and reward. 

Among heroes to whom my hat is off are several men 
of my acquaintance who, filling humble positions, get 
up early every morning, assist in getting the children 
ready for school, do their day’s work, return home in 
the evening and help their wives to wash dishes and 
do other domestic chores. 

Among mothers in modest circumstances are to be 
found perhaps the largest number of heroic, self-sacri- 
ficing souls, souls who live not for themselves, but for 
others. 

It was commonly observed that the World War pro- 
jected few outstanding heroes—because heroism was so 
common during that tragic period. 

Almost invariably when some major catastrophe oc- 
curs in a plant, one or more workers exhibit the most 
conspicuous bravery and self-sacrifice. 

Nor are real heroes confined to rank-and-file workers. 

Many a foreman is rendering daily service infinitely 
more noble than employers realize. Often without ade- 
quate material and moral support from their managers, 
they continually smooth over what could develop into 
serious labor troubles, strikes, violence, even bloodshed. 

Not a few executives have exercised heroism during 
recent cruelly trying years. For instance, one small- 
company executive cut his salary 75 per cent. in order 
that the doors might be kept open. To do this he not 
only exhausted all his own financial reserves, but went 
into debt. Without hesitation, he refused an offer of an 
attractive salary from a larger and stronger concern. 

I know of one company head who went without sal- 
ary for three years because every penny of income was 
direly needed to meet expenses and payrolls. 


Hone you any unsung heroes in your organization? 
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Heroic self-sacrifice has been exhibited, indeed, by 
many in all ranks during the last six years. 

Now that conditions are improving, managements 
should diligently investigate the facts with a view to re- 
warding employees who have acquitted themselves pecu- 
liarly worthily. 

Said one executive (Edward L. Shea, president of the 
Tide Water Oil Company) to me the other day: “We, 
in common with most companies, spend a lot of money 
in research into production, distribution, etc. We 
haven't spent correspondingly in investigating person- 
nel. Our company means to remedy this. After all, 
personnel plays a very important part, a vital part, in 
the success of any organization. Our aim is to take 
greater pains hereafter to ferret out men who are richly 
deserving of recognition.” 

Throughout history, rewarded heroism has. been con- 
fined largely to battlefields. 

Hereafter, far more painstaking efforts should be in- 
stituted by executives to uncover heroism in industry, 
heroism in business, unspectacular heroism, heroism per- 
formed in the ordinary run of daily duties. 

Distinguished Service Medals and more substantial 
rewards should be more frequently bestowed upon de- 
serving workers. 

Suppose you institute thoroughgoing investigation as 
to whether there are unsung heroes in vour employ. 
* 

One's severest competitor often 
is one’s baser self. 
* 
Don’t let possessions possess you. 
* 


WASHINGTON has per- 
sistently sought to blacken 
business men. High-placed 
Washingtonians have invar- 
iably adopted a holier-than-thou attitude. Because of 
their self-appraised superiority in mentality and morals, 
politicians have striven unremittingly to expand their 
powers and to restrict the rights of men of affairs. How 


does this smug, puritanical pose harmonize with a recent 
incident? — 


Are politicians superior 
to business men? 


Major General F. C. Bolles ‘wrote a letter to an inti- 
mate friend, ex-Senator Arthur Robinson of Indiana. 
By mistake, it went to Senator Joseph T. Robinson of 
Arkansas, Democratic leader. This latter “gentleman,” 
striving to defend the punishment of Major General 
Hagood for giving frank testimony before Washington 
Congressional probers, made public use of the contents 
of this misdelivered letter! There is a short and ugly 
word for describing the appropriation of what doesn’t 
belong to one. 


Can you imagine any reputable business firm accept- 
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ing delivery of anything consigned, by mistake, to it and 
feeling entitled to, use:it? ' 

Yet the public are asked to believe that those now in 
power at Washington wear halos and that financial and 
business leaders wear horns. 


* 


Strange are the ways 
of New Dealers 


ADMITTEDLY, the chief na- 
tional objective is—or should be 
—to restore adequate employ- 


+ 


mittedly, the national breadline is to-day much longer 


300-79 thansit was ‘when the New Deal assumed power. 


Yet, almost every major New Deal innovation is 
aimed against business and industry. Instead of striving 


to create confidence, New Dealers exhibit fatal faculty 
for creating confusion. 
Will the majority of Americans conclude that it is 


ment. Admittedly, the way to do 


this is to create business confidence. 


Admittedly, un- 


employment is still heartbreakingly extensive; and, ad- 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 





JOHN GOLDEN 


HOW much Henry Ford or any- 
one else contributes to the addresses 
of William J. Cameron, of the Ford 
Motor Company, I don’t know. But 
he is contributing invaluably to a 
correct understanding of the part in- 
dustry plays in our national life and 
wellbeing. 

In a recent talk, he pointed out that 
the New Deal’s spending for relief 
work wasn’t one-two-three contrasted 
with “the $27,000,000,000 which 
American business spent over and 
above its income to assist the work 
of recovery from 1930 to 1934 in- 
clusive.” 

Our. business enterprises could 
spend this colossal sum to keep things 
going because they had accumulated 
sufficient reserves. 

Should the crazy new tax plan 
urged by President Roosevelt be en- 
acted, American business and indus- 
try would be in no condition here- 
after to render similar recovery aid. 

Extraordinary but true: New 
Dealers regard saving as a sin, spend- 
ing—squandering—as a virtue. 


A CALIFORNIAN wrote me 
quite some time ago: “Keep your 
eye on Allan Sproul, young Califor- 





ALLAN SPROUL 


nian now with the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York.” 

Although the junior of all the 
other deputy governors in years, and 
of all but one in length of service 
with the bank, he has just been ele- 
vated over all their heads, being made 
first-vice-president, second in com- 


. mand only to President George L. 


Harrison, another Californian. 
Sproul isn’t yet 40. 
Brains still tell. 


JOHN GOLDEN, notably suc- 
cessful New York theatrical produ- 
cer—not so successful as a golfer !— 
tells me this funny one: 

Feeling that perhaps he was be- 
coming an old-timer and that younger 
blood might be better able to feel the 
pulse of the younger generation, he 
turned over to youthful aides the en- 
tire production of a recent play. He 
refused to offer any suggestions. 

When the play made its debut, it 
proved a miserable flop. 

The gist of the critics’ comments 
was that apparently John Golden had 
misjudged the demands of moderns 
and that it looked as if he was too 
old-fashioned to score more bull’s 
eyes ! 






hopeless to expect New Dealers to administer national 
affairs along lines designed to restore employment and 
prosperity? The answer will come in November. 


* 


Nature teaches us the importance 


of obedience. 





FRANK D. FITZGERALD 


John means to take a hand—a very 
active hand—in the production of his 
next venture. 


SHOULD Governor Alf M. Lan- 
don of Kansas be Republican choice 
for presidential candidate, Governor 
Frank D. Fitzgerald of Michigan 
might well be considered as his run- 
ning mate. 

He is another budget-balancer 
under adverse conditions. He is a 
fact-facer. He keeps his feet on the 
ground. Strongly sympathetic with 
what Lincoln called “the common 
people,” he has earned the esteem of 
business men by his businesslike ad- 
ministration. 

With Landon representing the agri- 
cultural states, Fitzgerald would be 
entirely acceptable to the industrial 
Middle West and East. 

He knows the value of a dollar. 


PRESIDENT M. W. Clement, 
who knows human nature, has writ- 
ten a cordial letter to all employees 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad for 
“the splendid work” they have done 
during the present extremely trying 
Winter with its overwhelming snow 
and sub-zero weather. That’s busi- 
ness statesmanship. 
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From Sixty Cents — 
to Big-Scale Success 


DONALD WILHELM 





Thirty years ago, his total assets were a thin half- 
dollar and a thinner dime. To-day, he is the head 
of the largest company of its kind in the world. 
Those are the two extremes in the career of 
Leonard A. Young, executive, inventor and sales- 


man extraordinary. 








worn leather pocket case! 

These are the priceless posses- 
sions carried like luck charms for 
more than thirty years, by Leonard A. 
Young, Detroit business leader and 
head of L. A. Young Spring & Wire 
Corporation. 

In his home, one of the most im- 
pressive in the cluster where the au- 
tomobile manufacturers live, are 
tapestries, paintings, a magnificent 
swimming pool, a bowling alley, a 
large billiard room and a trophy 
room, along with other items. 

But you could acquire most any of 
these more easily than those two 
worn coins! Money cannot buy that 
smooth dime, that smooth half- 
dollar. 

This particular dime and half-dol- 
lar represented, you see, the total 
cash assets in hand when in 1908, 
in the years when the automobile was 
still called a horseless carriage, L. A. 
Young acquired a business that in 


Ao vor dime and half-dollar in a 
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due course he was to make the larg- 
est spring business in the world—a 
lasting monument to himself. 

He was a salesman, a self-starter 
usually in high gear, it seems, wearing 
out a lot of shoe leather, with a weak- 
ness even to-day for buying more 
shoes than he can possibly wear. He 
had got his training for industry in 
the corn fields of Illinois, along with 
an inventive turn of mind and a cer- 
tain practicality in things mechan- 
ical. These he supplemented to a 
marked degree with hard knocks plus 
knowledge extracted from a Bryant 
& Stratton business college. 

One evening in 1908, when he was 
thirty-one years old, he quit walking 
and hawking to take reckoning. He 
had to. Like Robinson Crusoe on 
his island, he sat himself down to 
make a kind of trial balance of his 
life. He had left a lot of footsteps 
in the shifting sands of time but they 
had not got him far. He did not 
own a car, in the city of endless dis- 





tances. 
hardly fill a suitcase. Home for him 
and his wife was a low-rent abode, 
furnished. And his working capital 
was 50 low that, his wife told me, 
he said, “Honey, we’d better set aside 


His personal effects would 


this dime and half-dollar! I just 
want to keep them if we can. They 
represent the end of our string, our 
bankroll.” 

He, a salesman, had come to this 
pass because the company for which 
he was selling was sick. It was 
anaemic, with low blood pressure. It 
was suffering from complications of 
many kinds such as companies in 
their mumps-and-measles stage are 
heir to. Forming on the left were 
stockholders led by one who wanted 
to take the cash and let the credit go 
—wanted, in short, to throw the com- 
pany into bankruptcy. Forming on 
the right was a line of creditors who 
also wanted to take the cash and let 
the credit go. 

Among ‘these creditors was our 
young salesman, L. A. Young, who 
had, he hoped, “around $125” in 
commissions and some traveling-ex- 
pense money due him, and very dear 
to him if he wanted to eat. 

It was one of those situations in 
which anything can happen, and usu- 
ally does. Young Mr. Young rose 
to make a speech, the first of record 
among many he since has made. He 
wanted that $125; he had worn out a 
lot of shoe leather to earn it. He 
needed it, for food and a number of 
things. He said from the heart, with- 
out knowing in advance just what he 
was going to say: “This company is 
in the red and getting in deeper. You 
men are seeing red. SoamI. The 
way things are going you won’t get 
five cents on the dollar if the com- 
pany is foreclosed. I can pull you 
out. I can make and sell springs at 
a profit. I’ll take over this company, 
lock, stock and barrel, and pay you 
out—pay you a hundred cents on a 
dollar within a year—if you'll turn 
the whole thing over to me!” 


Borrow More, Repay Sooner 


He did just that. He did better, 
in fact: he paid off a hundred cents 
on a dollar in eleven months. The 
end of the year found him owning 
the business in fee simple and yanking 
it out of its oldtime inadequate quar- 
ters to new ones. There he was 
president and treasurer, and a shrewd 
treasurer who went by the rule of 
borrowing from banks always a little 
more than the last time while always 
paying off ahead of time. At least 
some Detroit bankers in those pion- 
eering Detroit days were farsighted. 
At any rate one bank helped him to 
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acquire a ten-acre plot at less than 
$5,000 an acre (now appraised at 
$78,000 an acre) where Young built 
a real plant to his own liking to make 
all manner of springs and things made 
of wire. 

To-day it is the heart of the biggest 
spring business in the world, employ- 
ing around 5,000 people with branch 
plants employing 3,000 more—two in 
Canada, others in Chicago, St. Louis, 
Birmingham, Pittsburgh, Philadel- 
phia, Dallas, and Oakland, California. 
Last year he slapped Old Man De- 
pression in the face (again anticipat- 
ing) by establishing two new and 
outstanding plants. Young’s chief 
asset seems to be anticipation. He 
certainly backs up his convictions. 


He Springs Into Coat Hangers! 


The whole history of the automo- 
bile industry might be told in terms 
of his Detroit plant, in which you 
find automatic machines reflecting the 
inventive turn of its boss and many 
others who go to bat for Young. Like 
the automobile companies that have 
survived the battle in which more 
than five hundred makes of cars have 
started out like winners only to be 
soon done for, it is an example of 
unbeatable organization and smooth- 
moving in which nothing is left to 
chance and there isn’t enough wast- 
age of material or motion to make a 
squeal. 

Bedsprings of various designs 
constitute only one item in the stream 
of production of this, the L. A. 
Young Spring & Wire Corporation, 
which in a normal year buys and con- 
sumes 100,000 tons of wire, all of 
which it tempers and heat-treats to 
its own needs. It has made millions 
of springs of every description, rest- 
ful to the anatomies of as many mil- 
lions, or more, of us. Its president 
observed one day that when he sent a 
suit to be pressed, he liked it to be 
returned on a coat hanger. Then, 
taking off his coat and turning inven- 
tor once more, he devised machines 
such that they tossed wire coat 
hangers in various finishes to the tune 
of literally billions—165,000,000 be- 
ing a typical year’s run. He makes 
links (but no chain), anything and 
everything made of wire. But springs 
are his central job: coil springs and 
watch springs, flat springs and round 
springs, every conceivable kind and 
dimension of springs made from wire 
leap into existence here—millions and 
millions of them. 

But the big job is and has been au- 
tomobile cushion springs. 

It is a fact that this company has 
from the beginning of the automobile 
era provided most of the millions of 











LEONARD A. YOUNG 








automobile cushion springs made in 
America. In some years it has pro- 
vided more than three-fourths of all 
the millions required. 

No wonder is it that L. A. Young, 
who had exactly sixty cents (a half- 
dollar and a smooth dime) of work- 
ing capital in 1908, twenty years later 
was rated well into the millions. 

On the personal side he is typical 
of the pioneers who made our auto- 
mobile industry our largest industry 
and in many ways the most exem- 
plary of all. Most have been emi- 
nently practical men of imagination 
and daring who, like Ford, Sloan of 
General Motors, Walter Chrysler 
and others of the great breed des- 
tined for history for service ren- 
dered, came from farms or from small 
towns or from shops, to strike in at 
the beginning of the cycle which has 
revolutionized American life. Few— 
Mr. Sloan, a graduate of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, is an 
exception—were trained in the for- 


mal sense. Most were men with that 
high quality of adaptivity that goes 
by the name of genius plus hard work 
—men with an instinctive turn for 
mechanics and invention, men with a 
certain practicality and love of work 
and a special selling skill highly sen- 
sitized to the public’s wish. Such men 
made the industry big in more ways 
than one. And they will always re- 
main the more interesting because 
the breed is passing: Mr. Young 
takes the view now that the time is 
rapidly coming, because the industry 
is big, is worldwide in its reach and 
problems and because of all manner 
of special problems, scientific, finan- 
cial and the like, when the future 
leaders of the industry are likely to 
be men of special and formal training. 

All things are done by men. An 
industry, like a city, is what men 
make it. 

But it is also true that the indus- 
try, or the profession, makes the man, 
(Continued on page 50) 
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To THE Epitors oF ForBEs: 

When our rent was jumped twenty 
dollars a month, we decided to buy our 
own home, a thingy we had always wanted 
to do. It was an old, but well built, two- 
family house in a good neighborhood. : We 
paid $7,500 for it. , 

A few years later real estate began 
to boom. It was time to sell and rebuild 
more to our hearts’ desire. 

We did. After paying off the mort- 
gage and deducting commissions, we had 
$6,000 in cash—a net profit of $3,000 in 
four years. Not bad! 

Our new project, a three-family house, 
cost $22,250. We figured that it would 
be self-liquidating in sixteen years or less 
under the schedule we worked out. j 

But it wasn’t long before forces out- 
side our control stepped in. The family’s 
living expenses rose. The cost of running 
the house was higher than we had calcu- 
lated, and we had to make some physical 
changes in the property. Meanwhile, new 
and lavish apartment houses mushroomed 
all over the city. One of our tenants 
moved into one of them. Our other tenant 
insisted on a reduction in rent, and got it— 
then finally moved out anyway. 

Then came the crash. By 1931 we 
were taking fifty dollars for each apart- 
ment, and our original plan had called for 
ninety-five. All around us the ornate, im- 
posing rival structures stared at us with 
vacant windows. . . . To-day at a forced 
sale the house probably would not bring 
more than $10,000. Our share in it would 
be wiped out. And it looks as if that’s 
going to happen—A. C. B. 


We showed this reader’s letter to a 
number of experienced men in the 
real estate business. A comment by 
Clarke Louden of the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation contained so much food 
for thought, and was so appli- 
cable to conditions existing at this 
moment, that we asked him to state 
his ideas for other readers of 
ForBES. 


H'S is no isolated experience. 
What this family has done is what 
thousands of others have done. 
The first venture was considered 

successful because it turned in a spec- 
ulative profit of $3,000—not because 
it gave the family, for a time at least, 
the advantages and the satisfactions 
of owning its own home, although this 
also was a reason for making the 
original purchase. 

The second venture was a repeti- 
tion of the first, except that it doesn’t 
seem likely to end as well. But its 
speculative nature was even more 
pronounced: for one thing, because 
it took a great deal more capital and 
was undertaken on a closer ratio 
between its cost and the family’s in- 
come from other sources; second, be- 
cause the family assumed all of the 
risks of real estate management with- 
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GOING TO BUY A HOME? |f 


out adequate experience or training 
in this specialized field. 

The basic trouble was that the 
family tried to reconcile two irrecon- 
cilable ideas; speculative buying of 
real estate and the satisfactions of 
owning a home. 

To this same confusion of ideas 
can also be linked the tremendous 
booms and the disastrous collapses 
which are so bitterly characteristic 
of our greatest industry—building. 

And for this reason clear think- 
ing is particularly needed at this time 
when many people believe that some- 
thing in the nature of a building 
boom is getting under way. 

All too often, the result of mixing 
home ownership and the desire for 
a speculative profit is that the buy- 
er takes on too much of a load for 
him to carry safely. He reasons that 


, CLARKE 





the more money he puts into a home, 
the more money he will make when 
he sells it. The outcome is usually 
a foreclosed mortgage, and the loss 
of both shadowy speculative profit 
and the very substantial satisfactions 
of home ownership. It is precisely 
the same line of reasoning which 
leads to over-extension and disaster 
in the stock market. 

Buying a home implies stability, 
solidity and safety—a haven of 
refuge against the stormy winds of 
the world. Speculating implies any- 
thing but that. 

Yet most of us who plan to buy or 
build a home have in the backs of 
our minds both of those ideas. We 
want to have a home of our own; 
we want the stability and the safety 
which it means to us; we want the 
satisfactions, the advantages and the 
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benefits which home ownership alone 
gives us. 

At the same time, we want a spec- 
ulative profit. If the need or the de- 
sire should arise, we want to be able 
to sell the home at a higher price than 
we paid for it. 

To this confusion and mixture of 
two motives which are fundamen- 
tally different can be traced most of 
the disillusionment, the anxiety and 
the suffering which have been the 
lot of hundreds of thousands of home 
owners since 1929. 

The buying of a home should be 
undertaken like the buying of an au- 
tomobile on the installment plan. As 
long as the payments are kept up, 
the man who is buying a car on time 
payments expects to continue enjoy- 
‘ing the benefits and satisfactions 
which car ownership gives him; if 





THIS RULE! 


he finds that he can no longer keep 
up his payments, he gives up the car 
as a matter of course. More impor- 
tant still, the buyer does not expect 
to sell the car for as much as, or 
more than, the original price after 
the last payment has been made and 
the car is his. 

Nevertheless, the individual who 
buys a car with this attitude is as 
likely as not to turn right around and 
buy a home with the opposite point 
of view. 

When we buy a car, a radio, a new 
coat or a.theatre ticket, we admit 
that we pay a certain price for the 
satisfactions which they give us. Yet 
when we buy a home, we usually 
expect to get those satisfactions plus 
a money profit from reselling it at 
a later time. And that is entirely 
too much to ask even of owning one’s 


own home. It is a course which leads 
to disaster. 


Whether one should remain a ten- 
ant or become a home owner is a 
question for each individual to decide 
in the light of his financial condi- 
tion, the relative costs involved, the 
desirability of remaining free to move 
at will, and so on. The privileges and 
advantages of home ownership are 
somewhat intangible; nevertheless, 
they-are real and definite. They are 
inherent in the growth and develop- 
ment of the individual and his family. 
Home ownership encourages a con- 
structive aim in life, it promotes a 
keener civic interest, it develops a 
sense of thrift and self-respect which 
comes with the incentive for sacri- 
fice-and the advancement of one’s 
ideals. 


He who owns his home knows the 
thrill of building and creating. He 
acquires a standing in the commu- 
nity and he enjoys the respect of his 
fellow citizens. This latter advantage 
has a very definitely measurable value 
in the greatly enhanced credit rating 
which he obtains. The love of home 
is the greatest inspirational force for 
personal achievement. 

But once the individual has decided 
to buy or build a home for the match- 
less satisfactions which it creates, he 
should recognize clearly that this in- 
volves paying a price just as the pur- 
chase of a car, a radio or a new coat 
does. 


He should differentiate clearly be- 
tween “speculating on the rise” and 
“buying a home.” If he buys with 
the expectation of eventually selling 
at a profit, he should not count on 
getting permanently the satisfactions, 
privileges and advantages of owning 
his own home. If he buys a home 
for the satisfactions, privileges and 
advantages which home ownership 
gives him he should not, above all, 
count on seiling it at an automatic 
profit ten or fifteen or twenty years 
hence. 

That way leads to confusion, over- 
extension and complete loss. The 
other way is the path to safety, sat- 
isfaction and getting your money’s 
worth out of home ownership. 


Everyone who contemplates buying 
a home should make this distinction 
in his own mind. And it would be 
a very fortunate thing indeed if real 
estate operators and salesmen, build- 
ers, brokers, and those who lend 
money on mortgages should from 
now on have the courage and the 
foresight to insist that every deal tn 
which they are personally interested 
be based on sound instead of wn- 
sound motives of purchase-—THE 
EDITORS. 
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Steel Holds Its Ground—and Fights for More! 


Third Skirmish in The Battle of the Metals 


NEW. metal, now challenging 
A atesinum' leadership in cracking 
open markets, is none other than 
that romantic aristocrat of the ferrous 
metals, 18-8 stainless steel.* 
_ Costly (around 30c a pound), but 
capable of taking a beautiful silvery 
fmish and exceedingly hard, strong 
and resistant to corrosion, 18-8 stain- 
less steel seemed like a natural raw 
material for building lightweight pas- 
senger equipment when the demand 
for it first appeared. And it was—ex- 
cept for fabrication. Since 18-8 was 
strong for its weight, stainless-steel 
sheets and I-beams could be made 
of much thinner sections of metal 
than sheets and beams of aluminum 
or carbon steel, and still do the same 
work. But thin sheets buckle. 
The way out of this difficulty ob- 
viously was to make structural mem- 


*18 per cent. chromium, 8 per cent. nickel—the 
most widely known of the many stainless steel 
and iron alloys. For simplicity, all of them 
are here called stainless steels. 


This oil truck's tank is 1200 pounds lighter than one of carbon steel 
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More than 100 new passenger cars are made of these new steels 
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bers in the form of tubular and box 
beams instead of I-beamis; and to 
make the sides of lightweight cars 
from corrugated sheets of 18-8 as- 
sembled by placing a number of U- 
shaped rolled sections side by side, 
then joining them to each other by 
fastening their adjacent sides. It 
sounded like a simple thing to do, but 
it wasn’t. Riveting was theoretically 
possible, but it would require so vast 
a number of tiny rivets that the sav- 
ing in weight would be nullified and 
the cost of the finished product would 
be far out of reach. Nor did ordi- 
nary welding solve this problem. 
And so, until four years ago, alu- 
minum had the lightweight trans- 
portation field to itself. 

Then came the discovery of the 
“shotweld” process. 

It is no exaggeration to say that 
the shotweld as applied to the fabri- 


cation of 18-8 stainless steel is revo- 
lutionary in every sense of the word. 
Yet the process is anything but spec- 
tacular. To make a side sheet, two 
U-shaped strips of 18-8 are placed 
side by side on a long table, and 
what looks like a metal packing box 
on wheels straddles the strips and 
rolls slowly along their length while 
a lobster claw hanging from the bot- 
tom of the box pinches the adjoining 
sides every inch or two. The whole 
business reminds you more of sewing 
than of welding, but when the shot- 
welder finishes its trip, those two 
strips are joined for all time to come 
with a series of minute but practical- 
ly indestructible welds. The secret 
of the machine lies in its timing: the 
heat which makes the weld is applied 
for so tiny a fraction of a second that 
it has no time to disturb the physical 
properties of the surrounding metal. 

Unimpressive though it is, the 
shotweld has not only made possible 


Mild stee! alloys give boxfcars more strength, less weight 


Boulder Dam uses 45,000 tons in penstocks 


The “Rebel” rebelled against standard railroad metals. It chose a mild steel alloy 





ET your glance feast a moment upon 

this strikingly handsome tire — you 

are seeing literally the finest tire upon 
which the human eye has ever gazed. 


This, the new Goodyear Double Eagle 
Airwheel,* is to the average tire what 
towering Mt. Everest is to its foothills 
— it is the peak product of the largest 
rubber manufacturer in the world. 


Compressed into this road-gripping, 
tough-treaded, far-traveling, utterly bal- 
anced circlet, is the cream of all we have 
learned in building 225,000,000 other 
tires which long have led the field. 


This tire will cost somewhat more than 
other famous Goodyear tires, but to 
the man who can afford the very best 
it gives advantages he cannot afford to 
do without. 


We are building this tire at Goodyear 
to be beyond doubt the safest, most 
luxurious tire money can command — 
designed, tested, fitted to the new needs 
of the modern fast maneuverable cars. 


We combed the earth for superior mate- 
rials and even developed new ones of 


‘ special strength and temper, then proved 


these by terrible weeks of test runs on 
the Bonneville Salt Flats under blister- 
ing heat at continuous speeds of 96 
miles an hour. 


We perfected, not a thick, heavy, lum- 
bering tire—but a supple, flexible, cool- 
running, easy-riding carrier that would 
yoke lavish comfort to matchless beauty 
and endurance. 


It will deliver far longer, far safer mile- 
age than any tire we have ever built, even 
including the famous “G-3.” 


As companion to the Double Eagle 
Airwheel, and to make safe surety doubly 
sure, we recommend that infallible pro- 
tection against all blowout hazards, the 
new Goodyear LifeGuard* Tube. 


These better-than-necessary products bid 
for the favor of those who can afford 
them on grounds of peerless quality 
only — their mission being not to save 
money but to save life. * Registered 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


EIGHT STANDOUT 
FEATURES 


which lift the new Double Eagle 
Airwheel above any tire we 
have ever built 


The finest, safest, handsomest, long- 
est mileage tire that we have ever 
built. 


The best-proved non-skid tread pat- 
tern in the world, made more efficient. 


Tougher rubber in this tread, slotted 
15% deeper to give longer non-skid 
life than even the famed Goodyear 
“G.3,”" 


Built throughout of special new heat- 
fighting compound that frees high- 
speed travel from tread-throwing risk. 
Extra rubber “float” for every ply, 
new “rubber-rivet’’ breaker-strip an- 
chorage, stronger bead. 

Supertwist cord in every ply to guard 
against bruises, fatigue, shculder 
breaks. 


Flexible, easy-rolling casing without 
the tread stiffness common to heavy 
tires. 


Built to strictest specifications in 
industry, in materials, workmanship, 
balance and inspection. 
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A welding revolution made this railroad revolution possible 


Stainless has an entry in the fight for lightweight trucks 


the stainless-steel railway car and 
train, but most other transportation 
applications as well—the stainless- 
steel deck houses, masts, hatch covers, 
water-tight doors and ashpans now 
used in new U. S. Navy vessels; 
the stainless-steel trucks and trailers 
(only a few are so far in use), which 
may some day give aluminum equip- 
ment ‘a-run for its money; the lone 
all-stainless-steel airplane built in 
this country, which is now clamoring 
for government recognition and may 
be the forerunner of entire fleets. 

The net result of the development 
of the shotweld is a spectacular cat- 
and-dog fight between stainless steel 
and aluminum for dominance in the 
market for lightweight passenger 
equipment. Both metals have essen- 
tially the same advantage over 
others: they do the same job for less 
weight, or a bigger job for the same 
weight. And so far the fight for the 
streamlined-train market is a draw, 
with. both sides. pushing ‘their materi- 
als to their economic limits in the 
effort to come ‘out on top, and to 
assure the customer that the one 
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Stainless-steel tableware: on the up-and-up 


which wins out will be the best one 
for the purpose. It is a curious fact, 
however, that kitchen equipment on 
the first “all-aluminum” train is stain- 
less steel, while kitchen equipment on 
the first “all-stainless-steel” train is 
aluminum. 

While aluminum and 18-8 stainless 
steel are slitting each other’s throats, 
a third metal is quietly rolling up per- 
formance and cost records which in- 
dicate that neither stainless steel nor 
aluminum may be the metal of the 
future in railroad equipment. This 
new entry is the so-called “mild” steel 
alloy—a high-tensile alloy which is 
twice as strong as ordinary carbon 
steel yet whose price of four cents 
a pound is reasonably close to carbon 
steel’s two cents, and is far lower 
than aluminum and stainless steel. 

The mild steel alloy sits on the 
fence. It delivers better performance 
per pound than carbon steel, so equip- 
ment made of it is lighter; and, 
though it isn’t so light for its strength 
as aluminum and stainless steel, 
costs much less. In the past two years 
alone, mild steel alloys have account- 


Jewelry, too, uses this useful metal 
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Textile output soars sensationally with stainless dye kettles 


ed for nearly a hundred passenger 
cars and more than a thousand freight 
cars; while the first stainless-steel 
passenger car for use in conventional 
trains was delivered in January,* and 
since 1929 only three passenger cars 
and seventy-one freight cars for 
standard railroad service have been 
built largely of aluminum. Further- 
more, the mild alloys are coming 
along strongly in the field of stream- 
lined trains, as this line-up of the 
trains so far ordered or built of the 
the three metals shows: 
Predominating Material 


Stainless Mild Steel 
Railroad Steel Alloy 
Union Pacific ae oA 
Burlington a 8 
ag we we &M. .. 1 
NN. 784, H.&H. 1 ne 
Texas & "Pacific.. ie 1 
Baltimore & Ohio.. 1 an 1 
Gulf, Mobile & No. .. : 


Aluminum 


Illinois Central .... 


But more significant to the railroad 
operator are the signs that the rival 


*But the French State Railways have ordered 
forty stainless-steel passenger cars in articulated, 
three-truck units of two cars each. Each unit 
will carry 300 passengers and weigh only sixty 
tons, where the standard passenger car, weighing 
the same, accommodates only eighty passengers. 
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WE DO OUR SELLIN 


N THE FACTORY 


Triple-Sealed 


Foot room foe: all: 
“Turret-Top” Fisher Bodies 


The smartest, safest bodies built-today 


Most Economical Car 
of its Class 


Pontiac De Luxe Six 4-Door Sedan, $770* 


“PF ALLYHOO” and. extravagant—claims—.of owner satisfaction— beauty, economy 
can undoubtedly . boost: motos:..car«...anddependability—the Pontiac need bow 


sales in short order. But it still happens 


that eventually: the: truth will out. And. 


when that occurs,. popularity won: by 
questionable methods drops with the speed 
ofameteor. Wewho build the Pontiac are 
not interested in gambling with the future. 
We would rather rely on the steady and 
inevitable rise in public favor that always 
comes to a product honestly: built and 
honestly sold. We prefer to do our selling 
in the factory by way of a truly fine 
product. Accordingly, we have taken 
good care that in the three fundamentals 


to no-car... We are building what. we 
honestly believe tobe America’s lowest- 
priced fine-car; ~~ 


(Patios! : 


SIXES AND EIGHTS 


*List prices at Pontiac, Mich., begin at $615 
for the Six and $730 for the Eight (subject to 
change without notice). Safety plate glass 
standard on De Luxe Six and Eight. Stand- 
ard group of accessories extra. Offered on 
G. M. A.C’s new 6% Time Payment Plan. 


SATISFY YOURSELF — 
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metals are beginning to get together 
for the best interests of everyone: a 
recently built pair of two-car stream- 
lined units to be hitched on the end 
of standard trains has structural 
members and outside plates of mild 
steel alloys, while interior ‘finish and 
fittings are of aluminum, Four “rail 
buses” of the Norfolk & Southern 
also combine aluminum with a mild 
steel alloy. Although one of the new 
Baltimore & Ohio trains is listed 
above as an aluminum product, its 
underframe is of a mild steel alloy. 
And the Union Pacific’s “aluminum” 
trains now being constructed for 
Denver-Chicago service will have 
mild-steel-alloy power cars (see 
Forses, March 1, page 22). 

The development of shotwelding, 
however, by no means accounts for 
all the recent conquests of the many 
stainless alloys of steel. They are 
wooing markets away from other ma- 
terials in a tremendous variety of ap- 
plications where their strength, ap- 
pearance, hardness, and non-wearing, 
non-corrosive and non-staining quali- 
ties are important. They are taking 
markets from copper, nickel-silver 
and enameled iron and steel in sinks 
and drainboards; from tinned cop- 
per, monel and aluminum in the food 
and dairy industries’ vast array of 





Photographs: Staintess StEEL—Allegheny Steel, 
American Rolling Mili, Edw. G. Budd Mfg. Co., 
Republic Steel; Mitty Steet ALtLtoy—American 
Car & Foundry, Baltimore & Ohio, Electro Metal- 
lurgical Co., Republic Steel; Carson StTEEL— 
American -Institute of Steel Construction, Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific Railroad, General Electric, General 
Houses, Toronto, Hamilton.& Buffalo Railway. 


Many plans for prefabricated housing tean on carbon steel 
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The new trains are the new metals’ pets; but the Milwaukee's flyers are carbon steel 


equipment; from chromium-plated 
brass and nickel plate in automobile 
trim and bright parts; from alumi- 
num, bronze, brass, brick, stone and 
wood in such architectural uses as 
trim, sheathing, store fronts, doors, 
railings and elevator cabs; from a 
wide variety of metals in the oil and 
chemical industries where highly cor- 
rosive solids, liquids and gases cre- 
ate critical maintenance problems; 
from wood in textile-dyeing kettles, 
where resistance to certain acids is 
essential and where production per 
kettle per day can be doubled and 
tripled if the kettles need only be 
rinsed instead of boiled out when the 
dye is changed from one color to an- 
other. Scarcely a metal has failed 
to feel the pressure from stainless- 
steel alloys. They are used for cock- 
tail bars, restaurant bars, beer bars, 
soda fountains. For hospital equip- 
ment and surgical instruments. For 
laundry machinery and hotel ranges. 
For ftirniture and safe-deposit vaults. 

And still more stainless-steel com- 
petition for other metals is in store in 
the future. Newly re-designed all- 
stainless-steel knives, forks, spoons 
and table flatware threaten silver’s 
dominance in the home—a threat at 












































which silver previously could laugh 
because its designers turned out far 
more artistic products than the de- 
signers of stainless-steel tableware. 
Development of differential rolling— 
rolling different thicknesses at differ- 
ent points on the same sheet—has 
helped in the production of more sat- 
isfactory stainless-steel spoons. New 
force is being thrown behind the sale 
of stainless-steel pots, pans, kettles 
and other kitchen utensils. Stainless- 
steel barrels have been successfully 
used for shipping a widely distribut- 
ed soft-drink syrup, and barrels of 
stainless steel will probably replace 
those of other materials as they wear 
out. A 6,000-ton Norwegian steam- 
er has just been fitted with a nine- 
ton propeller of stainless steel. Ropes, 
anchors and deck fittings of stainless 
steel may be used to replace other 
metals where good appearance and 
resistance to rust and corrosion from 
salt spray is necessary. The Norman- 
die uses stainless steel for some of its 
window frames, for much ornamental 
work and for the giant letters form- 
ing her name on the bow. Brass port- 
hole rims face a challenge from the 
stainless steels, and it has been sug- 
gested that ships’ hulls be faced with 
stainless steel so marine growths will 
steer clear of them. 

When the packing industry gets 
around to replacing its worn-out and 
obsolete equipment, stainless-steel 
makers expect to get a huge volume 
of business. Automobile bodies of 
stainless steel are now being tested; 

(Continued on page 38) 










The steel-framed house needs only stronger merchandising 





Unique are welded steel walls in the Hamilton, Ont., station 

















































OUNGSTERS weren’t the only 
ones who stared with open 
mouths that day. A new kind of 
train was coming through at a hun- 
dred miles an hour, and a half million 
people lined the tracks to see it pass. 
They saw a silver bullet streaking 
across the 1015 miles from Denver 
to Chicago without a single stop; 
they saw history in the making. 
That streamlined train of steel, 
forerunner of many others, drama- 
tized the fact that railroads are “go- 
ing places” today. As the world 
moves ahead they are keeping pace. 
The iron horse becomes a steel grey- 
hound that eats up distance with 
incredible ease, comfort and safety. 
Remember when it used to take 
the better part of a week to cross 
the continent? Today you step 
aboard a train at Chicago and whisk 
the 2228 miles to Los Angeles in 
52 hours. You cover the 431-mile 
jump from Chicago to St. Paul in 
389 minutes... the 488 miles between 
Chicago and Omaha in 480 minutes. 
Over the length and breadth of the 
land, speed is the order of the day. 
Running time between New York and 
Chicago is at the rate of 961 miles in 990 
minutes; between Boston and Providence 
43.8 miles in 44 minutes; between New 
York and Washington 226% miles in 
225 minutes; while the 86 miles from 
the North Philadelphia Station to New 
York are clipped off in 82 minutes. 
Freight! trains, too, have felt the urge 
to hurry, and there is overnight service 


-UNITED STATE 


THEY SAW RAILROAD HISTORY 


MADE THAT DAY 


now on many runs that once required days. 
_Hand in hand with this advance in 
speed has gone a marvelous record of 
safety. Not one single passenger’ was 
killed in a train collision or derailment on 
an American railroad in the year 1935. 
The railroads have had to economize 
through the great depression, but never 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY * 
CANADIAN BRIDGE COMPANY, LTD, :: 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 
UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY * 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION 
FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING AND DRY DOCK COMPANY 
SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 


eos | 


at the price of safety. 

As the railroads prosper, United States 
Steel prospers, for we are both their 
largest supplier and their largest custom- 
er. Our metallurgists, laboratories, ‘and 
plants are working now on the new and 
better steels that are demanded in the 
new railroad era that has so well begun. 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY. 





S STEEL 
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business man to fashion a better 

garment, to reduce its costs, to in- 
crease the price which the cotton 
farmer and the sheep herder receive, 
to assure his stockholders of a more 
certain income on their investment. It 
is necessary for him to demonstrate 
the social virtue of these accomplish- 
ments to the public and prove by en- 
lightened criteria that they are su- 
perior to those which could be real- 
ized under any alternative scheme of 
society. —Co.sy M. CHESTER. 


|: is no longer sufficient for the 


Self government is no less essential 
to the development, growth, and hap- 
piness of the individual than to the 
nation. —W. H. Douc as. 


The foundations of society are 
spiritual, and only spiritual. If there 
is any nation which knows this, it is 
the United States. The church book 
of the Mayflower was the first con- 
stitution of this country, and this na- 
tion was founded on the belief that, 
whatever happened, the soul must be 
helped. 

—G. STANLEY RussELL, D.D. 


A green salesman can sell more 
goods than a blue salesman. 
—TuHE WELCHMAN. 


If you want to succeed in the 
world you must make your own op- 
portunities as you go on. The man 
who waits for some seventh wave to 
toss him on dry land will find that 
the seventh wave is a long time com- 
ing. You can commit no greater 
folly than to sit by the roadside until 
some one comes along and invites 
you to ride with him to wealth and 
influence. —Joun B. Goucu. 


Never shrink from anything which 
your business calls you to do. The 
man who is above his business may 
one day find his business above him. 

—Drew. 


I received a letter from a lad ask- 
ing me for an easy berth. To this I 
replied: “You cannot be an editor; 
do not try the law; do not think of 
the ministry; let alone all ships and 
merchandise; abhor politics; don’t 
practice medicine ; be not a farmer or 
a soldier or a sailor; don’t study, 
don’t think. None of these are easy. 
O, my son, you have come into a 
hard world. I know of only one easy 
place in it, and that is the grave!” 

—BEECHER. 


Everything comes to him who goes 
after the things that other people are 
waiting for. 

—Tue Erricrency MaGazine. 
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THOUGHTS 


A crowd of troubles passed him by 
As he with courage waited ; 

He said, “Where do you troubles fly 
When you are thus belated?” 

“We go,” they say, “to those who 

mope, 

Who look on life dejected, 

Who meekly say ‘good-bye’ to hope, 
We go where we're expected.” 

—Francis J. ALLISON. 


Lincoln’s methods teach us much. 
He would give away six points and 
carry the seventh, for the whole case 
depended on the seventh point. He 
would trade off trivial things to car- 
ry the big thought. Most of us “ob- 
ject” to every little detail until our 


objections become objectionable, and ~ 


then we have no weight in the pres- 
ence of the court of public opinion. 
—TuHeE SILentT PARTNER. 


Self-distrust is the cause of most 
of our failures. In the assurance of 
strength there is strength, and they 
are the weakest, however strong, who 
have no faith in themselves or their 
powers. —MopERN SALESMANSHIP. 


All mankind is divided into three 
classes: those that are immovable, 
those that are movable, and those 
that move. —ARABIAN PROVERB. 


The worship habit is one of the 
best safeguards of our national life 
and principles of righteousness. 

—Writiam H. Rocers, D.D. 





A TEXT 


He that saith he is in the light and 
hateth his brother is in darkness 
even until now.—I John, 2:9. 


Sent in by F. S. Barnard, Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota. What is your 
favorite text? A Forses book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 











Men who pay whole-hearted at- 
tention to business, who train them- 
selves, who develop every power to 
the full, are favored by the ill-train- 
ing of the average'man. Despite our 
boasted institutions of learning, most 
men are only half-educated, have 
no clear purpose in life or little real 
ambition, and are not honest in the 
highest meaning of the word. The 
only wonder is that well-trained, 
honest, ambitious, creative men do 
not forge to the front more rapidly. 

—Darwin P. KInGstey. 


Business men have got to get into 
politics, or get out of business. 
—Frank Knox. 


In this world the person who is 
without a little egoism will not get 
very far. Unless you yourself are 
conscious of your abilities, and have 
a clear idea of your own worth, and 
if you cannot tell the world, your 
abilities and your worth will find no 
market. —THE Post. 


That which is past is gone and 
irrevocable, and wise men _ have 
enough to do with things present and 
to come. —Bacon. 


It is well to read up everything 
within reach about your business; 
this not only improves your knowl- 
edge, your usefulness and your fit- 
ness for more responsible work, but 
it invests your business with more 
interest, since you understand its 
functions, its basic principles, its 
place in the general scheme of things. 

—DANIEL WILLARD. 


The plain truth is precisely what 
we need. We may not like it, but 
it is a good medicine for us. When 
we are quite restored to health, we 
shall realize that the thing for us to 
do is not to hush up the truth about 
ourselves and others, not to whisper 
and snigger about it in corners, and 
be horrified when anybody is honest 
enough to say in the face of all men 
what few of us hesitate to say be- 
hind their backs, but to see to it that 
in the future the facts are so differ- 
ent, that not even the most ortho- 
dox biographer will feel constrained 
to falsify his portrait of us by sup- 
pressing most of them. 

—A. St. Joun Apcock. 


Be sure of the foundation of your 
life. Know why you live as you do. 
Be ready to give a reason for it. Do 
not, in such a matter as life, build an 
opinion or custom on what you guess 
is true. Make it a matter of cer- 
tainty and science. 

—Tuomas Starr KING. 





A mysterious “something”... was making them sick 


MEN WITH BROAD SHOULDERS... heavily-muscled, yet they 
went down like weaklings before a mysterious “something” 
that made them sick. Work schedules suffered. Orders went 
unfilled. Cancellations poured in. Months of this . . . then 
relief. The mysterious “something” was identified by a 
Maryland safety engineer as a deadly gas released during 
the handling of an ordinarily harmless material. 

Naturally not ‘ail plants face unforeseen dangers such as 
this. But industry after industry, knowing the true value of 
Maryland casualty insurance, enlists its protection. The day 
any business gets a Maryland policy it is insured against many 


unforeseen events. That’s exactly what the policy means. With it 
you are not only relieved of financial liability, but you com- 
mand the expert counsel of the Maryland safety-engineers. 
They wage unending war against destructive forces in your 
plant that might cause mechanical disaster, accident or 
injury. They are alert protectors of your payroll and profits. 

As a part of your protection under its policy, the Mary- 
land offers you this safeguard, whatever your business, po- 
sition, or field of work. Carrying on the Maryland tradition 
are 10,000 agents...in every state of the Union, in Alaska, 
Canada, Cuba, Puerto Rico, Canal Zone, Mexico and Hawaii. 


The Maryland writes more than 20 bonding lines, including... Fidelity... Bankers’ Blanket... Contract... Check Alteration and Forgery... Depository... Fraud 
.«» Public Official Bonds... Judicial. More than 40 types of Casualty Insurance, including... Aircraft... Engine... Automobile... Burglary... Boiler... Elevator 
«+» Accident and Health... Fly-Wheel...General Liability... Plate Glass... Electrical Machinery...Sprinkler Leakage...Water Damage...Workmen’s Compensation. 


MARYLAND Casualty COMPANY 


SILLIMAN EVANS, President 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Best job of cleaning up the old package 


Prize Packages 


Early in March, the American 
Management Association opened its 
annual packaging show in New 
York City—which was promptly 
swamped with the largest attendance 
in the exhibition’s history. Mean- 
while, packaging experts were look- 
ing back on 1935 as perhaps the best 
. year they have ever had, and were 
predicting even bigger things for 
1936. The reason for this fast- 
growing interest lies in the sales- 
and-profits figures which are being 
rolled up by scientifically designed 
and re-designed packages when they 
go out in the market place in compe- 
tition with others. 

One of the most striking exhibits 
at the show consisted of the entrants 
in the Irwin D. Wolf Awards Com- 
petition for “distinctive merit in 
packaging.” Among the winners in 
the twenty classifications which par- 
ticularly stood out were these: 

1. Du Pont’s Five Star Anti- 
Freeze container, which was judged 
the best all-around package in the 
contest, and which also walked. off 
with the honors for most effective 
use of layout and decorative design. 
Particular points of merit in this 
white, silver and blue container were 
its tremendous visibility; its dis- 
tinguished appearance; and the way 
in which too-often-irreconcilable ele- 
ments—high visibility and connota- 
tion of the product’s high quality— 
were combined. 


2. Pacific Coast 


Borax Com- 
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WHAT'S NEW IN BUSINESS 


pany’s Boraxo container, which gar- 
nered two first places: one for most 
effective use of design to create visi- 
bility on retail shelves; the other for 
the most striking comparison between 
an old and a re-designed package. 
The old package, tall and thin, had 
little unity of design, was easily over- 
looked by consumers’ eyes as they 
wandered across retail shelves, and 
was a conglomeration of yellow, gold, 
black, blue and white. The new pack- 
age uses only three colors—black, 
white and red—but it is neat, trim 
and catches the eye effectively. 

3. American Cyanamid’s Aero 
Carboy, which took honors as the best 





“Best dog in show’’—tremendous visibility 


example of inventive genius in con- 
struction. Ingenious design holds 
the glass carboy fast in the shipping 
container and prevents breakage, but 
allows access to the contents with a 
minimum of trouble. 


New Gains for Co-operation 


Two recent events set up new 
milestones in co-operation between 
employers and employees: 

1. In Toledo, Ohio, the Team- 
sters’ and Chauffeurs’ union treated 
employers of truck drivers to a hotel 
dinner, urged them to organize a local 
truck-operators’ association to co-op- 
erate with the union in stabilizing 
rates, and pointed to Cleveland as a 
city where mutual help between 
drivers and owners had _ benefited 
everyone. Said the local union head: 
“We can’t make money unless you 









do. We know that wages can’t be 
paid out of air, which is the net re- 
sult of cutthroat competition.” 

2. In five Florida cities, the Flor- 
ida Federation of Labor ran an ad- 
vertising campaign urging consumers 
to buy beer from companies which 
offer it in bottles. Reason: many 
bottle plants are unionized, few can 
factories are; therefore, the purchase 
of beer in cans takes jobs away from 
union labor. The Federation signed 
the advertisements, the Florida Brew- 
ers Association helped to prepare the 
copy. 


Two Success Stories 


Two outstanding success stories 
for credit unions are reported by 
American Rolling Mill Company and 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Company. 

American Rolling Mill employees 
launched their first credit union in 
July, 1932, at the Ashland, Kentucky, 
plant, with total deposits of $71, total 
membership of 15. In the same year, 
credit unions were established in the 
Middletown and Butler plants. To- 
day, the Ashland credit union has 
$218,812 in deposits and 2,478 mem- 
bers; the three organizations have 
transacted business totaling $1,007,- 
610; and on January 1, 1936, paid-in 
capital of the three was $412,039. 
Losses have been only $15 on 9,851 
loans made by these employee-owned 
and employee-operated enterprises. 
And the company is_ thoroughly 





Best example of Inventive genius 


The Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s latest 
electrification proj- 
ect links New York 
with the Nation’s 
Capital ... makes possible operating econo- 
mies and faster, more comfortable service. 


WAWNIGTS HOR 


The Pennsylvania Railroad’s new electric 
highway from New York to Washington 
opens another stirring chapter in the 
annals of transportation. Heretofore rail- 
road electrification was primarily devoted 
to the improvement of terminal and main 
line suburban service, to tunnel opera- 
tions, and the hauling of heavy freight 
over steep mountain grades. Today it be- 
comes the new order of railroad modern- 
ization on major trunk lines... represents 
a definite advance in the economical 
readjustment of railroad facilities to the 
demands of modern travel. 

In this advance, Westinghouse has 
played a major role, consistent with a 
lifelong tradition of co-operation with the 
Transportation Industry. 

The Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company was reared on that 
tradition. Its founder invented and 
brought to brilliant fruition the Westing- 
house Air Brake. Its first great achieve- 
ment was the successful promulgation of 
the alternating current system ... upon 
which is based the Pennsylvania’s system 
for main line electrification. 

To this great project, Westinghouse 
brought the wealth of a half-century of 
experience and engineering progress. A 
conspicuous example of Westinghouse 
enterprise on every front where elec- 
tricity is helping to build a new and 
better economic civilization. Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


50 YEARS OF 
GROWTH AND ACHIEVEMENT 
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Help 
yourself 


Salad Bowl 


Somewuene on Southern Pacific’s 16,000 
miles of line, lettuce, tomatoes and 
other vegetables are always ripening. If 
we can’t get them in California, we get 
them in Arizona, Mexico, or the south- 


.ern states. ».. 


26 


In December as well as in June, guests 
of our dining cars enjoy the famous 
Salad Bowl, and as many helpings as 
they wish. (The Casserole is another 
popular. “Help yourself” dish.) 

“Help yourself” typifies the western 
hospitality of the west’s largest railroad. 
Next time you travel west, enjoy the 
luxury of Southern Pacific’s air-condi- 
tioned trains and the delicious, inexpen- 
sive “Meals Select” served in all South- 


ern Pacific dining cars. 





OUR PRINCIPAL TRAINS ARE 
COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 
. 




















Southern Pacific 


For information and literature about a 
trip west, write O. P. Bartlett, Dept. 
FR-3, 310 South Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago. 
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pleased with results: the unions have 
kept workers out of the clutches: of 
loan sharks and have taught the sav- 
ing habit to the improvident type of 
employee who is often the personnel 
director’s chief problem. 

Kroger employees started. their 
first credit union in. October, 1933, 
in Indianapolis. Since then, credit 
unions have been set up in many 
other branches, a million dollars have 
been loaned, and losses have been only 
$500. In 1935, 7,000 members bor- 
rowed $750,000; and 9,183 members 
tucked nearly $500,000 into credit- 
union savings and received more than 
$10,000 in dividends. 


Spend Money to Make Money 


Caterpillar Tractor Company comes 
out with an eloquent testimonial to 
the “value of having actively con- 
tinued product and market develop- 
ment throughout recent years of poor 
business”: to-day, 3,000 more men 
areili@n the payroll than a year ago, 
and 700 more men are employed than 
during the previous peak in 1930.... 
And Peoples Gas Light & Coke Com- 
pany (Chicago) furnishes equally elo- 
quent evidence of the value of aggres- 
sive selling. Expenditures on a cam- 
paign for gas heating were “extraor- 
dinary”—but sales of gas for heating 
were two-and-a-half times the sales 


in 1933. 


Mock Trial Dramatizes Sales Points 


Ata recent mock trial staged by 
International Harvester in the In- 
dianapolis territory, one of the com- 
pany’s farm-equipment dealers was 
severely condemned for his part in 
beating, another man’s wife. 

The mythical case involved a farm- 
er who came home after a hard day 


in the fields, racing against time to 
get his corn in. Provoked ;because 
his wife had not cooked supper, he 
struck her. 

When the farmer was tried before 
the mock tribunal, with an audience 
of dealers looking\on, the defense suc- 
cessfully contended that the local 
farm-equipment dealer was really at 
fault. The reasoning: (1) The farm- 
er beat his wife because he was “in 
an inflamed frame of mind”; (2) this 
frame of mind was caused by physi- 
cal exhaustion resulting from labor 
without proper equipment; (3) the 
local dealer had not attempted to sell 
proper equipment to the farmer ; (4) 
therefore, the dealer was actually the 
reponsible party. 

So successful was the mock trial in 
“sugar-coating” the selling points of 
the company’s equipment that many 
dealers now plan to give repeat per- 
formances before farm audiences in 
connection with their regular Farm- 
ers’ Day entertainments. 


Briefs on Business 


A remodeled apartment building in 
New York City will set a new record 
for air conditioning when it re-opens 
for occupancy on May 1. The struc- 
ture, whose twelve stories contain 
forty-four apartments, will be the 
largest building of its kind to be com- 
pletely air conditioned. The 
American Institute of Architects is 
launching a plan to make it easier for 
the owner and the prospective builder 
of a small home to obtain the services 
of architects. In the past, it says, 
too many small home-building and 
home-remodeling projects have been 
haphazard in design and construc- 
tion; greater use of the services of 
architects should make results more 
satisfactory.". . . The Hotel Lexing- 
ton in New York City is furnishing 
dining-room guests with scratch pads 


At this mock trial, the Judge decided that a farmer struck his wife because a salesman missed a prospect 
















in a drive to save the tablecloths from 
impromptu “artists. 

General Motors has just dis- 
tributed more than $11,000,000 in 
cash and common stock to the 25,000 
employees who participated in the 
twelfth savings and investment plan, 
which matured on December 31, 
1935. The employee who entered the 
plan by saving $300 in 1930 got back 
$691 for his reward. . Bethlehem 
Steel’s pension payments hit a new 
high in 1935—$840,000, or nearly 
one per cent. of the total payroll. 
. . . And General Electric paid em- 
ployees $35,360 for new ideas sub- 
mitted under the company’s sugges- 
tion system. 

New York City’s strike of union 
elevator operators contributed an 
amazing footnote to labor history 
when, at the door of one building, 
picketing strikers were joined by 
picketing strikebreakers who them- 
selves had gone on strike “against a 
$9 wage and for fair conditions.” 

. Another labor footnote: pro- 
fessional artists’ and fashion models 
are now organizing a union, the 
Models’ Equity Association, “to sta- 
bilize working conditions in the pro- 
fession.” 

New note in railroad salesmanship : 
commuters using the Grand Central 
Terminal in New York City are be- 
ing serenaded with organ music from 
loud speakers during the rush hours. 

. And the Reading Company con- 

tributes a new note in railroad lux- 
ury with a _ buff-and-grey caboose 
which has a shock-absorbing frame, 
lots of room, and _ furnishings 
reminiscent of a passenger car. 
While the transmission of facsimiles 
by wireless contributes a new note in 
steamship safety. Instead of verbal 
weather reports, exact reproductions 
of weather maps are now being trans- 
mitted experimentally to ships at sea ; 
they present a much clearer and more 
complete picture of what lies ahead. 


New Equipment, New Profits 


The New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad is fast getting 
back its investment in the stream- 
lined Comet. During its first six 
months of operation on the Boston- 
Providence run, ticket sales between 
the two cities jumped 42.1 per cent. 
and revenue jumped 34.4 per cent. 
above the oe six months 
in the previous year... . The Bur- 
lington is having the same experience 
with its original Zephyr. In its first 
year of service between Lincoln, 
Omaha and Kansas City, it earned 
$120,000 more than the two conven- 
tional trains which it replaced would 
have earned. At this rate,-the train 
will pay for itself in two years. 








HIS MONTH the tide of recovery con- 
tinues to come in—but, remember, 
business ebbs as well as flows. If your 


“ship” just barely floated off the rocks of 


‘depression, take advantage of the oppor- 


tunity to lighten your load so you won't 
be left high and dry again. 

In these uncertain times it is an eco- 
nomic burden to “carry” a plant that is 
merely ballast. If your factory isn’t lo- 
cated close to sources of basic raw ma- 
terials—with ample supplies of coal, gas 


BEWARE) the 
TIDES of MARCH 





and oil right at hand—you had better- 
decide to chuck it overboard .. . sow! 
Then, investigate the possibilities of re-.. 
locating along the Chesapeake and Ohio! 

The territory served by George Wash- 
ington’s Railroad is rich in natural re-. 
sources—and close to your major markets... 
Here, power and fuel costs are low— 
American-born labor abundant. And, in. 
addition, it boasts the finest freight and) 
passenger service in the world. 

George D. Moffett, Chesapeake and Ohio.. 
Industrial Commissioner, will be glad to. 
help you shift your plant. Address your- 
request to him at Huntington, West Va.. 
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TRUCK DRIVERS 
ARE GENTLEMEN! 


The truck driver still symbolizes to 
thousands of motorists all that is tough, 
discourteous and reckless in automobile 
driving. Yet the fact is that the truck 
driver to-day is “the real gentleman of 
the highway.” 

Commercial operators have achieved a 
set of operating standards; they have 


International Harvester 


subjected their operators to thorough 
training in those standards and have de- 
manded compliance with them in prac- 
tice. The more progressive fleets have 
been rewarded with lower accident rates 
and more economical operation. 

If the average level of automobile oper- 
ation were raised to that now existing 
among fleet-trained truck and bus drivers, 
Sunday driving would be more fun for 
everybody. 


News of the Motor World 


NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Overdrive Gains 


The popularity of the overdrive, 
offered this year as optional equip- 
ment on several cars in lower price 
classes for the first time, is one of the 
important merchandising items of the 
current selling season. This device, 
which permits maintenance of a given 
road speed with lower engine speed 
than when in direct drive, seems to 
have come into its own with the gen- 
eral public after several years of use 
on higher-priced models. 


Weather Man Dominant 


March production totals will de- 
pend heavily on how long Old Man 
Winter remains in a ferocious mood. 
Last March saw more than 450,000 
cars and trucks run off the assembly 
lines. A gain this year is not certain 
as this is written. Continued labor 
trouble in tire plants adds another 
element of uncertainty. 


Exceptionally severe weather 
throughout the country is being 
blamed as the primary cause of a 
February, 1936, automobile produc- 
tion considerably behind that of 
February, 1935. Some effects prob- 
ably are being felt also from heavy 
Fall and Winter production sched- 
ules. This is indicated by the fact 
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that some of those companies which 
were late getting into production 
showed increases or less marked de- 
clines. 

Continued upswing in general busi- 
ness combined with Fall new-model 
announcements to enable the auto- 
mobile and parts manufacturers to 
employ more men during October, 
November and December last year 
than ever before in those same 
months. Average employment was 
453,000. The highest previous mark, 
445,000, was made in 1928. 


Factories Push “Used” Sales 


It is the opinion of several factory 
sales executives that the seriousness 
of this Winter’s used-car difficulties 
has been overemphasized by many 
dealers and some writers—including 
this one. The president of an im- 
portant finance company agrees with 
M. M. Gilman, Packard’s general 
manager, that the situation isn’t as 
bad as it has been painted and that 
the problem will vanish with the first 
breath of Spring. 

Certainly a break in the unusually 
severe weather will help materially. 
In the meantime, national used-car 
advertising by such companies as 
Chevrolet and Dodge is backing up 
intensive, intelligent factory aid to 









dealers in moving used cars. Dodge, 
for example, has produced for deal- 
ers a film which combines practical 
usefulness with inspirational value to 
an unusual degree. Chevrolet has 
just appointed F. E. Zorniger as 
manager of a national used-car de- 
partment and is emphasizing used- 
car selling in all its dealer contacts, as 
are Dodge and many other manufac- 
turers. 


Another “Solution” 


Factories almost without exception 
are cool to the proposal being backed 
by the National Automobile Dealers 
Association that any dealer who fails 
to show 20 per cent. gross profit on 
his used-car. operations should have 
his contract canceled. Their lack of 
interest is partly on legal grounds and 
largely because they think the idea 
neither fair nor workable. An 
N.A.D.A. poll, however, indicates 
that over 80 per cent. of retailers 
look favorably on the principle of the 
proposal. 

The used car, bugaboo of the aver- 
age automobile dealer, has been 
grasped as an opportunity for profit 
and for service to customers by the 
most successful automobile retailers. 
This latter group accepts the used 
car to be just as normal a part of its 
operations as the new car. Func- 
tioning accordingly, they have come 
much closer to turning it into an asset 
than their brethren who still hope for 
some regulations outside their own 
places of business to keep them from 
losing money on used vehicles. 


Do You Know How to Drive? 


Pontiac has issued something new 
in the way of an instruction book. It 
is called “The Automobile User’s 
Guide—a Handbook for Pontiac 
Owners.” ° Under the guise of giving 
driving instructions to the novice, it 
hands to every experienced driver in 
easy-to-take fashion scores of hints 
about driving, using and misusing an 
automobile that cannot fail to be 
helpful. 

Hints on how to save gasoline, for 
instance, include: accelerate gently; 
shift into high at about 25 m.p.h.; 
coast to a gradual stop; keep your 
tires properly inflated ; don’t let your 
engine idle while standing in front of 
the house; keep your spark plugs 
clean; keep your car well lubricated; 
and keep your radiator filled with 
water to the proper level. 

More than one person will learn 
from it for the first time that the 
shape of a standard road sign on a 
major highway discloses its general 
meaning, even though you may not 
be able actually to read what it says. 
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“Best Sellers Arent 


Made By [heir Covers 


— nor winning cars by what the eye alone can see 











@ 10,000 new novels are printed each 
year. Additional thousands of non-fiction 
books roll annually from the presses. 


Most of these books you never even 
hear about—a hundred have a fleeting 
life—a score become “‘best sellers.” 


And some books live forever—mould- 
ing men’s minds, changing human cus- 
toms, their influence lasting generation 
after generation. 


The quality that makes books really 


great lies buried deep within their covers 
. .. a vital element instilled by the hand 
that wrote them . . . an unseen value un- 
common to the rest. 


Every truly great automobile possesses 
unseen value. It is the personality of great 


car-makers implanted in. their products. — 


America has found that this isso. . . and 


in the history of the Chrysler Corporation - 


the evidence is written large. 


About ten years ago, when the Chrysler 
Corporation started, the automobile field 
was firmly held by well-established manu- 
facturers. Today, this ten-year-old is one 
of the industry’s giants . . . providing live- 
lihood for nearly half a million Americans 
... producing one out of every four motor 





DE SOTO 
DODGE" 


Chrysler Marine and Industrial Engines 


BEFORE BUYING A CAR 





—ASK YOURSELF THESE 
6 QUESTIONS 


1. Has it proper weight distribution? 
2. Has it genuine hydraulic brakes? 
3. Is it economical to run? 
4. Has it floating power? 
5. Has it all-steel body? 


6. Does it drive easily? 





ONLY CHRYSLER-BUILT 
CARS HAVE ALL SIX 




















cars sold. In 1935, the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion was the only one of all American car- 
makers to maintain a rate of production 
greater than in rich and prosperous 1929. 


Your own judgment of human nature 


tells you that America must have found . 


in the Chrysler-built cars . . . Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler and Dodge 
Trucks . . . exceptional unseen value. Or 
the Chrysler Corporation could never 
have come so far so fast! 


These four Chrysler-built cars possess 
exceptional unseen value because of the 
great added factor that is to be found in 





A 





the organization that produces them. 


What It Is 


This all-important factor is something 
more than using the highest available 
quality of iron and steel and materials... 
or maintaining the most careful and pre- 
cise workmanship. Something more even 
than the unusual engineering skill and 
genius. More . . . because it is all these 
things with something still greater added 
to them. 


It is a driving and always unsatisfied 
determination never to stop improving 
motor cars. To find new materials better 
than the best available today. Todiscover 
and perfect new engineering principles 
that will provide more comfort . . . better 
performance... lower car operating costs 
... greater safety. 


This is the character of the organization 
behind the Chrysler-built car . . . because 
it is the character of the men who work 
with Walter P. Chryslerandhisassociates. 


And that is why there is extra measure 
of unseen value in thecars built by Chrysler 
Corporation...Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto, 
Chrysler and Dodge Trucks. You are 
sure of this unseen value . . . whichever 
one of these cars you buy. 


PLYMOUTH 
CHRYSLER 


Airtemp—Air Conditioning 





YOU GET THE GOOD 


THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL NATHANIEL F. AYER ARTHUR A. BALLANTINE 
President, Yale University Treasurer, Cabot Manufacturing Lawyer, Root, Clark, 
Company (Textiles) Buckner & Ballantine 





NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER CHARLES A. CANNON GEORGE B. CORTELYOU 
Former Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States 


President, Columbia University President, Cannon Mills Co. | 





Resident Manager, New York State, Chairman, Southern Pacific Former President of the 





CHARLES D. HILLES HALE HOLDEN 


' Board of Directors 


An active Board of Directors manages the New 
York Life Insurance Company. Each Director 
serves on at least one of five general Commit- 
tees, which meet regularly to consider every 
phase of the Company’s business. Two of these 
Committees meet as often as twice a week. 


Through their work on Committees, as well 
as at the regular monthly meetings of the 
Board, the Directors keep in close touch with 











Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp. Company 





Chairman of Board, Vice-Chairman, Former Governor of the 
Frank Presbrey Co., Advertising Inland Stee! Company State of New York 


FRANK PRESBREY EDWARD L. RYERSON, Jr. ALFRED E. SMITH 











Ralston-Purina Co. 





HERBERT HOOVER 
Chairman of Board, 


the personnel and conduct of the Company. 
Directors receive no salaries, their only com- 
pensation being modest fees for attending 
meetings. 


Outstanding leaders in widely diversified 
fields of activity, the Members of the Board 
gladly contribute their time, experience and 
advice in the service of the policyholders of 
this mutual company. 





= & 


CORNELIUS N. BLISS HENRY BRUERE MORTIMER N. BUCKNER 
Member of Board, President, Bowery Savings Bank Chairman of Board, 
Bliss, Fabyan & Co. New York Trust Co. 





WILLIAM H. DANFORTH ROBERT E. DOWLING JAMES G. HARBORD 


Chairman of Board, President, City investing Co. Chairman of Board, Radio 
Corporation of America 





OHNSTON WILLARD V. KING GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 
Chemica! Bank & Trust Co. & Company 





J. BARSTOW SMULL PERCY S. STRAUS RIDLEY WATTS 
Vice-President, J. H. Winchester President, R. HH. Macy & Co., Inc, Director, Chemical Bank 
& Go., inc. & Trust Co. 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
91* Annual Statement 


DECEMBER 31, 1935 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 
FOUNDED IN 1845 











To the Policyholders 
and the Public: — 


During the year 1935 the New York 
Life Insurance Company paid or 
credited $141,602,272 to living policy- 
holders and $67,991,240 to the bene- 
ficiaries of those who died. These 
huge disbursements reflect the great 
social service rendered by this mu- 
tual Company through the coopera- 
tive effort of its policyholders. 


The Company’s assets were $2,243,587,752 at the close of 
1935, an increase of $134,082,528 over the previous year. Bonds 
« gible for amortization are carried at their amortized value 
determined in accordance with the laws of the State of New 
York. All other bonds, including bonds in default, and all stocks 
(guaranteed and preferred), are carried at market value as of 
December 31, 1935. The following table shows the diversifica- 
tion of the Company’s assets at the end of 1935. 








Per Cent of 
Dec.‘34 1935 Total Assets 
Cash on Hand or in Bank...........sseeeeeesesees $57,207,273.47 | 2.55 
United States Government, direct, 
or fully guaranteed Bonds...........sseeeeseees 321,276,844.71 | 14.32 
State, County and Municipal Bonds.............. 218,461,034.63 | 9.74 
Railroad Bonds. ........cccccccccccccccccccccccess 326,116,485.74 | 14.54 
Public Utility Bonds. ........ccccccccccccccccseees 165,657,871.33 7.38 
Industrial and Other Bonds. ............sseeeesees 25,607,657.58 | 1.14 
Canadian Bonds. ...ccccscccccssovecccccccccovcese 53,235,381.24 | 2.37 
PO NEB ao ap oc cc cwccciscctuccccccocccccocens 1,500,627.37 07 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks................. 80,880,743.00 | 3.60 
Real Estate Owned (Including Home Office)....... 115,335,505.83 | 5.14 
Foreclosed Real Estate Subject to Redemption..... 4,106,665.78 18 
First Mortgages on City Properties................ 425,058,944.91 | 18.95 
First Mortgages on Farms. ...........+-++e++ee00+ 9,493,652.22 -42 
POET LORS. oe sc vc cccqees fasscascerccéonecroeye 379,961,059.47 | 16.93 
Interest & Rents Due & Accrued.........seeseeees 29,544,227.37 | 1.32 
Net Amount of Uncollected and 
Deferred Premiums... ...........seeeeceeseceeees 29,997,474.44 | 1.34 
GE PUBOEB n 5c. tec ciccwvgesecccccccboteuccsooces 146,303.28 01 
TOTAL ASSETS. ..ccccccosccsccesevcrecccces $2,243,587,752.37 | 100% 


Securities amounting to $35,722,134.15 included above are deposited as required by law 





INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 











The. liabilities, including policy 
reserves calculated on the most 
conservative basis used by Ameri- 
can life insurance companies, were 
$2,126,880,881 on December 31, 
1935. A Special Investment Re- 
serve of $40,000,000 not required 
by law, and reserves of $40,073,472 
for dividends payable to policy- 
holders in 1936 are included in the 
liabilities. 

Surplus funds reserved for gen- 
eral contingencies amounted to $116,706,871. 


Mortality was favorably low. Expenses were slightly higher, 
due chiefly to increased taxation. 


The interest yield on securities obtainable in 1935 of the high 
quality and type demanded by the Company for the invest- 
ment of its policyholders’ funds declined throughout the year. 
In view of the general financial situation and in adherence to 
the Company’s principle that safety is the first requisite in life 
insurance and must always be the first consideration, the Com- 
pany deemed it prudent to strengthen its reserves. 


At the close of 1935 the Company had 2,672,636 policies in 
force giving insurance protection of more than $6,620,800,000 
to homes, families and business interests. The amount of new 
insurance issued by the Company during the year was 
$466,356,000. In addition, men and women paid $40,428,582 to 
the Company for annuities to provide a guaranteed life income. 


During its history of 91 years, throughout every financial and 
economic crisis, the New York Life has met every obligation it 
assumed. Today, as in the past, it is sound and safe. Policy- 
holders may be assured.as to their wisdom in making provision 
for their dependents in event of death and for themselves in old 
age through their insurance in this Company. 


A more complete report listing the securities owned by the 
Company, as well as detailed information on any of our policy 
contracts, will gladly be sent upon request to the Company’s 
Home Office, 51 Madison Avenue, New York, or to any of its 
Branch Offices throughout the United States and Canada. 


Dros... Ausra. 


President 
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EVERY YEAR ONE GREAT CAR FLASHES TO THE FRONT 


Studebaker a 


STYLED BY ae DRYDEN 








Pe steer" 7 


Priced $300 lower than any former 
President! 


Only 1936 car with automatic hill 
holder! 


Gas-saving overdrive at its best! 
8 cylinder aluminum head engine of 


115 H. P.! 

Largest one-piece steel top—strongest 
steel body! 

Styled throaghout by gifted Helen 
Dryden! 


Automatic choke, heat and spark! 

Big luggage compartment with auto- 
matic light! 

5856 inches of elbow room in rear 
seat! 

Planar suspension and its miracle ride! 

Triple insulation body—rubber sealed 
doors! 

Feather-touch hydraulic brakes—rain 
gutters! 

Automatic ride control— direct action 
steering! 

High -visibility lacquer finish, nine 
coats deep! 


Soft two-tone tweed upholstery, 
smartly tailored! 











20.34 MILES PER GALLON IN NATIONAL ECONOMY CLASSIC 


Best-looking instrument panel of the 
year! 

Thickly-carpeted flat floors—3 in. 
extra toe room! 

Full-vision V-type windshield that 
opens! 

More little niceties than any other 
1936 car! 

$965 and up at the factory! 

Studebaker’s new c. 1. T.6% plan offers 
a new “low” in time payments! 





NO ROLLING BACK WHEN YOU STOP 
ON AN UPGRADE IN A 1936 PRESIDENT 
— That’s because of the unique Automatic Hill 
Holder obtainable only in the new Studebaker. It’s 
probably the year’s greatest advancement in safety. 
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Lifting the 
Washington Lid 


Our Washington Observer 


Dealism had split the Democratic 

party from head to heel, that doubt 
can be resolved readily to-day by any- 
one who will take a morning off to 
chat with party leaders on Capitol 
Hill about the President’s tax “pro- 
gram.” 

There are many things the average 
business man would rather do than to 
spend a day on the Hill; but since 
that assignment is far less irksome to 
those of us who can take our Con- 
gress or leave it alone, I have under- 
taken it for Forbes, and here report 
my studied conclusions. 


Three-Way Split 


| ever there was doubt that New 


An overwhelming majority of the 
Democratic members are strongly op- 
posed to the President’s new tax 
policies. But they are opposed for 
different reasons. One group resists 
them because they come as a shock- 
ing repudiation of the “breathing 
spell” so earnestly promised business 
last Summer. 

Another group fears new taxes on 
purely political grounds, realizing 
keenly that such a measure would 
bring to the country on the eve of 
election that dreadful morning-after 
feeling which “inevitably must follow 
a three-year orgy of extravagant 
spending. 

A third considerable group in the 
House resents the tax program be- 
cause its members view printing- 
press money as the only proper solu- 
tion of the budget muddle. 


Many Minds 


How these groups are to be co- 
ordinated to make a majority for 
sound fiscal policies is the great prob- 
lem which the New Dealers are now 
facing. 

At the White House the position 
is stated frankly, that Congress must 
come to its own decisions; but there 
is much more to the President's 
political strategy. 

For his own part, Mr. Roosevelt 
has no real concern in the matter. 
If Congress does not approve his 
fantastic and half- -digested recom- 
mendations, he will be in a position 
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to take the campaign stand: “Well, 
my friends, you will recall my having 
asked Congress for $1,600,000,000 
in new taxes. My deepest purpose 
was to balance this budget, as 
promised in our 1932 platform. But 
the Congress, in its wisdom, ruled 
otherwise—and Congress is the voice 
of America! With that voice I 
stand !” 


If the Impossible Happens— 


But should the impossible happen 
and Congress actually pass a tax bill 
half-way commensurate with Federal 
spending programs, Mr. Roosevelt 
then will be in the happy position to 
say: “We gave to the poor according 
to their needs and laid the burden 
where it rightfully belongs—upon 
the swollen profits of that grasping 
minority who found it impossible to 
operate under the broad social visions 
we embodied in NRA.” 

So no matter what happens to the 
country, Mr. Roosevelt can’t lose— 
strategically. 

To many in Washington, this 
demonstration of utterly reckless 
political generalship appears  in- 
credible—even as they view it with 
the naked eye. Beyond the borders 
of the city, as my mail indicates 
clearly, men of large affairs. find it 
difficult to believe that a man of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s noble address could con- 
sider the politics of re-election as be- 
ing of greater concern at this time 


than the stability of the Federal gov- 


ernment’s finances. 
Political Seeds 


But Congressional leaders who con- 
ferred with the Chief Executive on 
the tax program over a period of 
three weeks, and yet were without an 
inkling of the measures which his 
message finally proposed, are satis- 
fied that Mr. Roosevelt was guided, 
in his final decisions, by considera- 


tions far beyond the range of the 


suggestions offered by his most 
trusted Congressional counselors. 

Illustrative of the same tendency 

in White House policy was the re- 
cent free-seed episode. On Febru- 
ary 27, Mr. Roosevelt published a re- 
sounding veto of a $50,000,000 free- 
seed bill—which was held incom- 
patible with his budget program. 
_ Two days later an executive order 
issued quietly from the White House 
making available $30,000,000 from 
the relief barrel for seed and feed 
advances. 

This extraordinary stratagem ac- 
complished a double political purpose : 
it gave great ‘publicity to an impres- 
sive “economy” veto, while yet de- 
Priving no deserving Democratic 
farmer of his season’s free seed. 

—LAwRENCE SULLIVAN. 








The rend lo Dictaphone 





To your secretary, it means all that note- 
taking time is released for valuable 
work. To you, it means instant dicta- 
tion facilities always available, without 
dependence on anybody else. That’s 
why we say this modern dictating in- 
strument doubles your ability to get 
things done. 

We want Dictaphones.to prove their 


Miss Joyce says, ‘’The clear 
Nuphonic reproduction of 
the new Dictaphone gives 
me greater speed and 





value before a dollar changes hands. 
With that in mind expose yourself just 
a bit to the unrealized story of what they 
could do for you. Note. the ‘coupon 
below, and send now for the booklet, 
“What Is An Office Anyway?” Any- 
body interested in more profit for him- 
self or his stockholders will find it well 
worth reading. 


at’ 


C. L. Meyefs, Pres 


Clarence L. Meyers, Inc., Phila 
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The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
A 


Makers of Dictating Machines and 





Some companies that have 
recently swung to Dictaphone: 
John Wood Manufacturing Co., 
Conshohocken, Pa. 
Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Seem em eeeeseeaserany 


Dictaphone Sales Corporation 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. B-3 
In Canada—137 Wellington St., West, Toronto 

(1) I wantto see your representative. 

[] Please send me mycopy of “What Is An Office Anyway?” 


ries to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 











Chicago Motor Club, Chicago, Ill. Name 
Seagram-Distillers Corp., New York City pe Be 
National Dairy Association, St. Louis, Mo. 
Metzger-Parker Company, Portland, Ore. Address 
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BA gORE uficertainty. 
‘W-=—sdIn the highest 
dent Roosevelt’s’ 


tion that all increase in taxation be 
inflicted upon business enterprises 
has caused more disappointment than 
astonishment. Despite ,protestations 
of desire to let-up in harassing indus- 
try, doubts were. harbored as to the 
depth of their sincerity. 

Now comes the Administration tax 
plan aimed exclusively at business 
profits. 

This maneuver palpably is inspired 
by politics rather than by statesman- 
ship. _A sounder tax program would 
have broadened the base of levies— 
_ but, it was doubtless reasoned, this 
would have broadened popular op- 
position. 

And,- of course, Washington in all 
its current actions keeps both eyes on 
November. : 

‘Every citizen understanding the 
veriest A. B. C.’s of economics re- 
alizes that the President’s blow at 
business reserves is fraught with dire 
danger, that it would inflame specu- 
lative booms in good times and 
unbridled panic and deflation and 
ruination in bad times, that it would 
impose especial hardships on the 
wage-earning classes whenever re- 
trenchment became necessary. 

But politicians are politicians. And 
politics is politics. 

New Dealers have demonstrated 
to all the world that they are super- 
ficial, opportunist, popularity-seeking, 
amateurish politicians rather than 
mature, farseeing statesmen. 

The first quarter of 1936 is bring- 
ing fairly satisfactory trade, indus- 
trial, financial recovery. 

But it has likewise brought in- 
creased hesitancy in the most in- 
fluential quarters. 

The best that can be said is that 
average quotations for stocks have 
moved to the highest peak since Au- 
gust, 1931. But not a little buying of 
stocks has been inspired by expecta- 
tions of further inflation rather than 
by actual improvement in corpora- 
tion profits, although the latter, in 
most instances, make quite favorable 
comparisons with a year ago, when 
share prices were very much lower. 

Actual industrial developments 
have been uneven, with the balance 
on the favorable side. 

-Railroads are doing distinctly bet- 
ter both in volume of business and 
ratio of net profits. Automobile out- 
put is getting into its Spring stride; 
Chevrolet announces larger retail 
sales for the last two months than in 
any earlier corresponding period, not 
excepting 1929. Bank turnover is 
running very substantially ahead of 
last year. So is steel production. 
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B. C. FORBES ASKS: 


Will Politics 
Curb Progress? 
Building Boom 
Holds Promise 


Also consumption of electric power. 

Modification of zero weather and 
severe snowstorms has permitted ex- 
pansion in retail trade. 

Commodity prices meanwhile have 
see-sawed. New agricultural legisla- 
tion is generally expected to be de- 
clared unconstitutional, but its 





political sponsors a figure 
that no Supreme: Contin | ls be 
issued until after the Présidehtial 
election. 

Because of the uneasiness among 

employers, no i nope headway 
is being made in jimcreasing self-sup- 
porting jobs. The number of in- 
dividuals and families in receipt of 
some form of governmental aid‘is to- 
day larger than ever before, estimated 
at 24,000,000. - 
_ This is by all odds the most alarm- 
ing feature of America’s whole eco- 
nomic situation. Although every 
thoughtful person recognizes that re- 
storation of confidence among em- 
ployers is absolutely essential to ade- 
quate employment expansion, the 
New Dealers persist in pursuing tac- 
tics calculated to create, not. con- 
fidence, but confusion and caution. 

Industrially, the most hopeful trend 
of all is in home-building and other 
construction. A building boom is 
definitely under way. Always in the 
past, expansion in building’ activity 
maintained as long as six consecu- 
tive months has presaged notable re- 
vival. “We have already had fifteen 
consecutive months of improve- 
ment,” President R. J. Hamilton; of 
American Radiator, impresses. upon 
me; “so, if precedent be any guide, 
a major move in building is certain.” 
Certainly, the nation needs a vast 
number of modern homes and other 
up-to-date structures. 

Widespread private construction 
could do more than any other one 
thing to broaden prosperity. Very 
encouraging is it, therefore, to be 
assured that this long-awaited de- 
velopment has actually set in. 

While disturbed over the turn 
things have taken at Washington, 
this writer still is hopeful that the 
forces of recovery will overcome all 
political obstacles. It may be, how- 
ever, that the progress achieved dur- 
ing 1936 will fall short of the expecta- 
tions so generally voiced at New 
Year. 
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A. Epwarp Barit 


Election as President of Hudson Motor 





James P. WarBurRG 


Upholding Americanism 





Wru1am H. Jouns 


Award of medal for “distinguished services 
to advertising” 





CHEVROLET 


Record-breaking two-months’ sales 





WENDELL. L. WILLKIE 


Able defense of public utility investors 





Epwarp J. CorNnisH 


Management of National Lead 





J. D. Rockerevcer, Jr. 


Receipt of N. Y. medal for “outstanding 
service to the parks of the city” 





P. W. LitcHFIeELp 





Opposing lawless Akron strikers 
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‘Its all Greek to Me’ 


Advertising must translate technical talk 
into plain every-day language 


Advertisers should remember this maxim—You can’t 
“get technical” with the average man on the street. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones may admire machinery, but they 
are likely to be bored by explanations of it. 
They'll gaze in awed rapture at a giant locomotive, 
a turbo-generator, or the engine of a great ocean liner. 


But try to tell them how the mechanism works, and’ 


they'll probably begin to yawn. They’re simply not in- 
terested. Science and mechanics and mathematics are 
just so much Greek to Mr. and Mrs. Jones. 


All of which presents a stubborn problem to the 
advertiser. For many “family products” are chiefly 
technical—radios, automobiles, heating systems, ete. 
And their mechanical features are of the greatest im- 
portance to prospective buyers. 


Imagination versus Explanation 


True salesmanship-in-print solves this problem, not by 
involved explanations, but by a swift appeal to the 
imagination. It presents a dramatic clue to the essential 
nature of the mechanism—thereby arresting interest 
and arousing desire. For example: 


When our client, RCA Victor, introduced a radio set 
of improved design and technical excellence, they did 
not go into long explanations of frequency conversion, 
image elimination, and other radio profundities. They 
simply named it the “Magic Brain.” 

That phrase gripped the imagination as no technical 
explanation could have done. It brought the vision of 


a miraculous instrument, almost human in its power. 
It awakened a desire to see the “Magic Brain”—to 
learn more about it—to own it. 


A Basic Advertising Discovery 


This important principle of the “Crystallizing Phrase” 
was developed and applied by us years ago—when an 
automobile was still an awesome mystery to most. 


Since that time, the principle has become standard 
in automobile advertising. Although extremely difficult 
to achieve, it occasionally flames forth, to win markets 
and leadership for wise advertisers. Witness “Knee 
Action”—coined by an advertiser who is not a client 
of Lord & Thomas. This provocative phrase dramatized 
an entirely new automotive principle. 

In other industries, too, the principle can be applied. 
A recent example, among our clients, is Frigidaire’s 
“Meter-Miser”—a name given to its cold-making mecha- 
nism. This unit is a triumph of mechanical perfection, 
comparable in importance to the carburetor of a car. 
“Meter-Miser” instantly conveys the fact that the new 
Frigidaire is miserly with current—that it saves money 
—that it will be a thrifty servant. No need for long 
explanations. 


The Way to Advertising Profit 


Thus true salesmanship-in-print finds answers for the 
difficult advertising problems of today. The funda- 
mental principles can be applied to every product, in 
every field of selling, as Lord & Thomas have proved. 





LORD & THOMAS : advertising 


There are Lord & Thomas offices in New York; Chicago; Los Angeles; San Francisco; Toronto; Paris; London 
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those who have business decisions 

to make—about inventories, pro- 
duction plans, credit policies, and so 
on: 
1. For the immediate future, do 
not be discouraged by reports of 
February and early March business 
decline. Instead, expect a more than 
usually vigorous Spring rise to take 
hold in one business after another. 

2. When this vigorous Spring rise 
has shown its hand, do not then be 
led by it into overoptimism for the 
balance of the year. 

These statements are based on 
careful study of what has happened 
to business at similar times in the 
past, and a wide check-up on busi- 
ness trends of the present moment in 
many industries and more than 250 
cities. 

Since last Autumn, business has 
been definitely declining. This means 
that we have experienced both the 
usual seasonal decline during the 
Winter months, and a decline which 
is more than seasonal. 


H is is a practical platform for 


March is a Turning Point 


Past experience shows that such 
a decline does not come to an end 
all at once. First in one business, 
then in another, first in this city, 
then in that city, business checks its 
downward movement and turns its 
nose upward. 

This bit-by-bit change-over at first 
produces a ‘situation in which some 
businesses and cities are still mov- 
ing downward while others have 
started to climb, and this period tends 
to be a confusing one, in which it is 
pretty difficult for the average busi- 
Ness man to, judge exactly what is 


happening. Some reports are favor- 
able, some unfavorable, and no one 
seems to know whether optimism or 
pessimism is the correct philosophy 
for the moment. 

As the chart on this page suggests, 
March, 1936, falls in one of these 
confusing periods. At the beginning 
of the month almost all of the latest 
reports were unfavorable, and in 
making up this issue of the Picto- 
graph we were unable to list the usual 
number of cities showing recent 
strength. (Only five will be found 
on this map; usually, ten.) But the 
“bunch of grapes” chart on this page 
indicates that by the end of the 
month it will be reasonable to expect 
an almost complete reversal of this 
situation. That is to say, unfavorable 
reports should then be the exception 
rather than the rule. 


Expert Second-Quarter Peak 


All this, regular readers will no- 
tice, fits definitely into the general 
outline of prospects for the year 1936 
which we gave in our January lst 
issue (page 23). At that time we 
gave as our expectation that the year 
would be divided into three contrast- 
ing periods, the first unfavorable, the 
second showing more than seasonal 
improvement, the third “less cheer- 
ful,” with the net results seeming “to 
suggest that the second quarter of 
the year will be the most profitable 
one. 

Thus far, there has been no cause 
to alter this estimate. In only one 
respect has the course of business 
been different from our anticipations. 
This point of difference is that in a 
number of cases the decline of busi- 
ness in comparison with last year has 
continued longer than we estimated. 
This will be seen, for instance, by 
the fact that in the chart on this page 
the low points for bank debits and 
debits outside New York are calcu- 
lated to be in March, whereas an 
earlier chart estimated them for 
January. —C. H. 


HOW TO READ THE CHART 


The “bunch of grapes” is a simple diagram of 
the time at which various industries have changed 
their courses in relation to the previous year, or 
may be expected to change them in the near 
future. Each number refers to an industry named 
in the key above. Circled numbers indicate up- 
turns (in relation to last year) which have defi- 
nitely taken place; uncircled numbers, upturns 
tentatively recorded, Solid lines, past; broken 
lines, future. 





The date in each case indicates the lowest 
point reached before the downturn. 






“| worked as 
comfortably as in 


my own office” 
PAUL G. HOFFMAN 


President, Studebaker Corporation 


MR. HOFFMAN SAYS: “Unless 
you've traveled recently by TWA, you 
can’t realize the enormous improvement 
in American aviation. Air travel may 
have been an adventure — once. But the 
situation has changed completely during 
the past few years.” 


“The new TWA Douglas Skyliners are 
-‘tops’ in quiet and luxurious comfort.” 


Isabelle Judkins 
TWA hostess 
Among the 
high spots of 
your flights in 
T WA's Douglas 
Skylinersarethe 
delicious meals 

served aloft. 


FIVE TRANSCONTINENTAL SCHEDULES DAILY 


Shortest route and fastest service 
between New York and Califor- 
nia. Only non-stop service from 
Chicago to New York. New low 
reduced fares between most 
points. Call your local TWA 
office for complete information. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIR, INC. 


TRAVEL 


THE LINDBERGH 
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Would you like to do a 
cash business? 


Ready money is your key 
to better profits. There’s a 
lot of yours tied up in your 
accounts receivable. 

We will cash these receiv- 
ables for you, and future 
ones, as you ship. Your 
customers do not know of 
your financial arrange- 
ments. You pass their 
credits and they pay you 
direct, in the usual way. 
You keep complete control 
of your business. 


Many big and successful 
companies have found this 
service a tremendous help 
year after year. It is a 
smart, dignified transac- 
tion, with no red tape or 
complicated provisions. The 
cost is low. Why not try it 
yourself and see how it can 
benefit you. 

Mail the coupon for the 
booklet “FINANCING YOUR 
BUSINESS”. No obligation 


COMMERCIA 
CREDIT COMPANY 


COMMERCIAL BANKERS 


: 


First National Bank Bidg., Baltimore 
Continental Ill. Bank Bldg., Chicago 
100 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Please send me the booklet 


“Financing Your Business’’. 


This re- 


quest does not obligate me in any way. 


representative to call. 
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Steel Holds Its Ground 
(Continued from page 20) 


so are stainless-steel pianos. Stain- 
less-steel fences for farms are now 
on the market; because the metal re- 
sists corrosion, the wire can be of 
finer gauge, so the price isn’t as high 
as you might expect. Five years ago, 
porcelain-enamel freezing cases were 
standard equipment on nearly all 
electric refrigerators. Now, makers 
are turning to other materials, one of 
them stainless steel; if 18-8 stainless 
steel should come out on top in this 
fight ‘alone, the tonnage of 18-8 strip 
used annually would double. Burn- 
ers on kitchen oil ranges offer an- 
other fast-developing market for 
stainless-steel alloys. Stainless-steel 
press plates have been found to im- 
prove laminated-paper products. And 
to this list must be added another of 
new uses which may or may not de- 
velop volume demand: for lining a 
freight car specially built to carry 
sugar; for cigarette and watch cases, 
ashtrays and plates; for tennis nets, 
salt shovels, nails and screws; for 
flexible ice-cube trays; for frame and 
screen in a new _all-stainless-steel 
screen door. The dome of the new 
Hayden Planetarium in New York 
Citv is stainless-steel lined inside. 

Father Hubbard, the trail-breaking 
“glacier priest,” went exploring in 
Alaska last Fall in a stainless-steel 
outboard-motor boat. Stainless steel 
is being used to buttress the great 
Assouan Dam in Egypt and to line 
an English river bed so that vegetable 
growth will not choke a nearby reser- 
voir inlet. And significant new devel- 
opments are still coming along every 
day—a free-cutting stainless steel 
said to be more easily machined than 
standard ones, for example; and 
stainless steels which add columbium 
for improved welding qualities. 

But the future of all these markets 
depends on the price of stainless al- 
loys of steel. And, whatever their 
merits, their price is high. If it were 
cut in half, stainless steels would lit- 
erally turn the metals world upside 
down, and certainly would justify the 
prediction, often made, that stainless 
steel is the metal of the future. 

But can the price be cut? 


Four Private “Ifs” 


In the now largely mechanized steel 
industry, production of stainless steel 
is a throw-back to the days of slow 
and costly hand labor. It must be 
made with extreme care in electric 
furnaces which are small compared 
with open-hearth furnaces. Flaws in 
finished ingots must be ground out by 
swing-frame grinders in the hands of 
brawny giants. Its toughness and 


hardness make rolling, shaping and 
polishing expensive, arduous jobs, 
And the alloying materials which 
make it what it is—chromium or 
nickel or both—are expensive. 

Larger production might cut costs 
materially, but that alone won’t solve 
the problem. Other cost-reducing 
possibilities are surrounded by the 
same “ifs” that other steels come up 
against. And stainless steel has some 
private “ifs” of its own: if it could 
be produced in open-hearth furnaces; 
if more producers would roll wider 
strips through continuous rolling 
mills; if buyers didn’t insist on a 
jewelry finish for a tonnage product; 
if customers could agree on some 
standardization of shapes and sizes, 
If all these things came true all at 
once, then costs would drop pre- 
cipitately. But it isn’t in the cards 
that all these things should happen 
all at once, in spite of the heavy fire 
of research which the steel industry 
is training on each of the “ifs.” 


Carbon Steel Steps Out, Too 


Even though costs should be 
forced down, however, stainless-alloy 
producers have split on price policies. 
One school is against price reduc- 
tions; it wants to cultivate markets 
which will buy stainless steels at cur- 
rent prices. A larger, wiser group 
believes it’s better in the long run to 
widen markets by cutting prices to- 
day. Which school will win out is an 
open question, but at least one pro- 
ducer is focusing his entire stainless- 
steel research program on the prob- 
lems of reducing costs and prices. If 
he should be successful, and if he 
should carry out his object of cutting 
prices, the others would have to fol- 
low. Meanwhile, patents on many of 
the widely used stainless steels will 
expire within a year, and this cir- 
cumstance, by making existing price- 
maintenance agreements invalid, may 
have some effect on prices. 

The stainless alloys of steel, new 
and spectacular and being applied in 
such dramatic places as streamlined 
trains and skyscraper sheathings, have 
received the lion’s share of public at- 
tention. But in the meantime less 
spectacular alloys of steel, and even 
just plain carbon steel, have been en- 
tering new territories, sometimes be- 
cause of the development of new al- 
loys, sometimes simply because the 
search for new markets has been new- 
ly energized. 

Steel made the skyscraper possible. 
Perhaps, too, it’s going to make the 
visionary low-priced mass-production 
home of the future possible. Those 
who are experimenting with prefabri- 
cated houses are intensely interested 
in steel as a basic material (ForsES, 
April 1, page 12). But should the 
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prefabricated steel huuse falter in its 
progress, steel makers probably will 
find ample consolation in another de- 
velopment—the steel-framed dwelling 
which, they believe, will eventually 
supersede the wood-framed house of 
tradition because of the steel frame’s 
strength, rigidity, fire resistance, and 
other. good qualities. The merchandis- 
ing of steel home construction, how- 
ever, has so far been none too good. 
Cost is another current obstacle, al- 
though further standardization of 
steel parts and making them more 
readily available to builders will nar- 
row the price differential between 
steel and wood, 

Still other new markets for steel 
are being cracked open in building 
construction. The Navy’s Sunnyvale 
Hangar in California has the largest 
floor space on one level of any struc- 
ture yet built, and 22,000 square feet 
of that floor space is made of flat steel 
plates. Another new type of steel 
floor is claimed to be stronger than 
ordinary flooring and economical in 
the long run, besides providing elec- 
trical outlets every few inches. The 
new Toronto, Hamilton & Buffalo 
Railway station in Hamilton, Ontario, 
is notable for walls and ceilings of 
welded steel plates. Steel joists, lath 
and casements are increasingly used 
by builders. Farmers may one day 
use steel barns on a large scale, and 
a new all-steel milk house is portable, 
easily cleaned and relatively cheap. 


Rails Without Clicks? 


Steel holds still other possibilities 
of profound importance to industry. 
Heat-treated steel rails, and rails 
made of a steel alloy which expands 
and contracts so little that it may be 
welded into mile-long stretches of 
track, are possibilities which, though 
more expensive than ordinary rail, 
may be more economical over a pe- 
riod of years. Newly developed per- 
manent dams whose facings and 
structural members are of steel have 
proved their practicability. Steel lin- 
ings for canals are subjects of inten- 
sive research. Steel bridges are old, 
but all-steel bridge floors and light- 
weight, non-skid bridge floors of 
steel-and-concrete construction are 
new. In South Africa is an experi- 
mental road of welded asphalt-coated 
steel sheets. A new fleet of motor 
trucks uses steel instead of wood 
flooring in the bodies because it in- 
creases usable space. What new de- 
velopments in large and intricate steel 
castings as against units assembled 
from a number of separate parts 
mean to the railroads was told in 
Forses (see The Real Revolution in 
Railroads, January 1, 1935). 

On the other hand, welded machine- 
tool bases of ordinary rolled steel 


FROM FIFTH AVENUE TO MAIN STREET, ALLOY STEELS 
HAVE CHANGED THE DRIVING HABITS OF AMERICA 


@ Greater strength. Lighter weight. Higher speed. Better 
balance. Increased comfort. All these things are possible in 
motor cars today, only because of new and better steels — 
alloy steels. And Republic has pioneered in their development. 


Such a service to the automotive industry, and to industry at 
large—has made Republic the world’s largest producer of 
alloy steels. Enduro, the well-known silvery stainless steel, is 
an exclusive Republic product. So is the rust-resisting Toncan 
Iron, and the new Republic Double Strength Steel, and the 
various Agathon alloys—and many others, developed by 
Republic and now produced commercially in volume. 


The Republic organization is alert, aggressive—and ex- 
tremely capable—always ready and willing to give you the 
benefit of an unusually sound and varied experience. 


at 


- REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES: REPUBLIC BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Republic bas 45,000 employees. With their immediate families — not including necessary suppliers and 
professions —they would make a city of approximately 193,500 people—nearly the size of Dayton, Obio— 





entirely dependent for support upon the activities of this one corporation. 

















UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON 
CORPORATION 


v 


A cash dividend of Fifty cents 
(50c) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation 
has been declared, payable April 1, 
1936, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business March 6, 1936. 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Treasurer 

















GET MORE BUSINESS 


Use Post-Card Ads! 


Now you can illustrate, print and address 
the cards yourself — all on a simple little 
machine called the “s 

Elliott CARDVERTISER 


Uncle Sam furnishes the penny postal iv 
cards. You have no cuts to buy or type to 
set. Businesses‘of all kinds — retailers, 







discovering the big results 
from post-card messages sent 
to customers and prospects. 
Cardvertiser models from $60 
to $150. Write on business 
stationery and receive sample “ 
cards for your line. 


THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 
149 Albany Street Cambridge, 
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more 
sparkle 


...and you 


can prove it! 


MAKE THE 24-HOUR TEST 


Even after an opened bottle of 
Canada Dry’s Sparkling Water has 
been in your refrigerator for 24 
long hours ...it still comes out full 
of lively, long-lasting sparkle. For 
Canada Dry’s Sparkling Water is 
even clearer than distilled water. 
It keeps its sparkle 
because it is so 
pure and clear! 


You can imagine 
how much more 
zestful a “soda” 
like this makes 
your tall drinks. 
And it costs only 
3¢ a drink. 
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sheets have often proved to be cheap- 
er, lighter and more dependable than 
grey-iron castings in many applica- 
tions; and one company is now ex- 
perimenting with pressed and rolled- 
steel framework for railroad cars as 
an answer to steel castings’ inroads 
on assembled parts. Steel radio tubes 
are waging a spectacular battle with 
glass tubes for public favor, with 
metal-tube advocates claiming tech- 
nical advantages and the defenders of 
glass dismissing metal tubes as noth- 
ing more than a_sales-promotion 
stunt. The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific’s spectacular stream- 
lined Hiawatha trains are predomin- 
antly of ordinary carbon-steel con- 
struction, as will be the New York 
Central’s new unit for service be- 
tween Detroit and Cleveland. Both 
roads, be it noted, are saving dead- 
weight by using advanced techniques 
of construction; but both also draw 
on the lightness of aluminum for 
some of their parts. 

Even in shipping, where steel’s 
supremacy is not yet threatened, steel 
is finding new uses. Last Winter, 
Captain Hawkins of the new 
freighter Arcwear, reporting an en- 
counter with a terrific Atlantic storm, 
revealed that one fearful sea which 
broke squarely over his ship’s fore- 
part barely dented the new steel 
hatches, where conventional wooden 
ones probably would have been 
smashed and the ship lost with all 
hands. The Morro Castle fire has 
created new interest in steel parti- 
tions as well as those of other metals. 
One shipbuilding company has de- 
signed an all-metal stateroom mostly 
of steel and the Normandie’s cabins 
are segregated in groups of eight or 
ten with fireproof steel walls. 


Kegs and Cans Come to Grips 


Steel is not having things wholly 
its own way, however. Steel barrels 
got a big boost from brewers when 
prohibition faded out, but market 
saturation and the wooden keg’s bit- 
ter counter-attack have slowed down 
the steel keg’s advance; steel has been 
forced to fight off competition from 
aluminum in this field as well. The 
market provided by steel drums is 
another example. As more and 
more lubricating oil has been packed 
at the refinery in cans of tin-plated 
steel, refineries have eliminated the 
shipping of oil to distributing points 
in steel drums. Now, manufacturers 
of steel drums are planning to organ- 
ize a campaign to win back the mar- 
kets which cans have taken away from 
them. This is by no means the only 
instance in which steel has fought 
steel, or in which technical improve- 
ments have failed to increase the in- 
comes of steel producers. You may 


have noticed, for instance, that the 
use of steel-cable highway guards on 
curves and embankments has been 
giving way to the use of long, narrow 
steel plates supported on posts. High- 
way engineers say that the steel plate 
makes a better guard, but it costs 
much less than steel cable and brings 
in less revenue for the makers. 


775— and 1,974 Ciphers! 


Meanwhile, the list of. steel alloys 
grows longer and longer, more and 
more bewildering in its variety. Yet 
the possibilities of developing special 
alloys for special purposes have 
scarcely been touched, a fact which 
becomes clear when you take seven 
of the materials which are commonly 
alloyed with steel and work out the 
number of alloy combinations which 
can be made from them. The answer, 
according to one mathematician, is 
775 followed by 1,974 ciphers! Thirty 
years ago, all steels were more or less 
alike, and you used pretty much the 
same sort of steel for any use that 
came along. You can still do this to- 
day, but it will cost you a lot of 
money in the long run. For, with the 
infinite variety of alloys which are 
now available, it is possible to buy a 
type of steel for each application 
which costs ,little or nothing more 
than the ordinary steel of old, but 
which delivers infinitely more value 
in performance. Alloys which resist 
this sort of corrosive fumes or that 
type of metal-eating acid; alloys 
which expand when heated or don’t 
expand ; alloys which harden in use or 
don’t harden ; alloys which stretch or 
refuse to stretch; alloys which are 
strong at low temperatures or strong 
at high ones; alloys which are soft 
or almost as hard as a diamond— 
to-day is the day of the specialized 
steel, specially made for special pur- 
poses, tailor-made for the user so he 
may wring more value from his steel 
dollar. 

And other good things are proba- 
bly in store for the user of steel, en- 
tirely outside of the development of 
new alloys: rolled sheets wider than 
any heretofore made, which will cut 
down production costs in many indus- 
tries (notably in automobile and rail- 
road equipment) ; and direct rolling 
of molten steel, which should reduce 
production costs and prices. 


Iron may be an old-timer, but it 
packs a wallop when it goes after new 
markets. And as for nickel—well, 
it’s a big help to other metals when 
they invade new territories, but it’s 
also doing some invading on its own 
hook. . . . For these and other im- 
portant, up-to-the-minute develop- 
ments in The Battle of the Metals, 
see ForseEs for April 1. 
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New Issue 


Dated March 1, 1936 





$60,000,000 


Price 99% 


Among such Principal Underwriters are: 


Incorporated 


Incorporated 


a ¢ as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances te be construed as an offering of these 

securities for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such securities. The offering is made 

only by the prospectus, dated March 10, 1936; the prospectus does not constitule an offering by any Principal Underwriter in 
any state in which such Principal Underwriter is not qualified to act as a dealer or broker 


March 10, 1936 


Shell Union Oil Corporation 


Fifteen-Year 342% Debentures 
Due March 1, 1951 


plus accrued interest from March 1, 1936 to date of delivery 


Copies of the prospectus may be obtained from any of the undersigned. The names of the several Principat 

Underwriters (as defined in.the Federal Securities Act of 1933 as amended) in respect of the securities to 

which the prospectus relates, and the amounts which they severally have underwritten, subject to the condi- 
tions sveci fied in the Underwriting Agreement, are set forth in the prospectus. 


Dillon, Read & Co. Hayden, Stone & Co. 
Lee Higginson Corporation Lehman Brothers 
Edward B. Smith & Co. Brown Harriman & Co. Blyth & Co., Inc. 


The First Boston Corporation Lazard Fréres & Company Dominick & Dominick 











GRIN 
and Prosper 


JOHN A. STRALEY 


They say that if he’s in right with 
the foreman a fellow on relief can 
make some nice extra money renting 
his car to the WPA. 

* 


Railroad stocks were strong last 
week on announcement of the new 
Notre Dame schedule. 

* 


Air travel may be perfectly safe, 
but after a flight lots of the big ex- 
ecutives still try awfully hard to men- 
tion it casually. 


Business has gotten so much bet- 
ter that some of the clothing firms 
are selling out at as much as fifty 
cents on the dollar. 

* 


Shrewd speculators with an eye on 
the political campaign are said to be 


accumulating stocks in the red her- 
ring industry. 


Beauty parlor owners are saving 
money on hair curling equipment by 
reading their clients items regarding 


the national debt. 
* 


The newly invented rubber tools 
for WPA workers are designed to 
allow them to go through the mo- 
tions of working without actually 
ripping up our streets. Tests will 
be made as soon as one can be found 
who will go through the motions of 
working. 

* 


Now that times are better we shall 
have the old problem of getting 
enough credit to live beyond our in- 
comes. 

* 


Everybody believes that the auto 
has come to stay except the man from 
the finance company. 

* 


Two hundred dollars is bid for the 
dollar that Walter Johnson threw 
across the Rappahannock. This is 
only a fraction of what some of our 
business leaders would pay for the 
return of the dollar that Mr. Roose- 
velt threw into the international pool. 








TIPS FOR 
SALESMEN 


A little gold mine of 
actical sales wisdom 
y the incomparable 


HERBERT N. CASSON 
Among the many subjects: 


The proper Approach te a Customer— 
Talking vs. Selling—Helping him to move 
his Goods—Knowing your Merchandise— 
Some Examples of Real Salesmanship— 
The Technique of Making a Sale—How 
to earn Promotion—Finding new Cus- 
tomers—How to Value the Different Hours 
of the Day—Keeping Mentally and Physi- 
cally fit—A Tip to Wives and Saelesman- 
agers—How to Make yourself Welcome. 


Regular Price $2.00 
Special Cash Price $1.00 


Tear Off and Mail 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co. 
120 Sth Avenue, New York 

Send me a copy of TIPS FOR SALES- 
MEN at the Special Cash Price of $1.00. 
My remittance is enc 





Name 
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$$ in Inventions: 


CHAPIN HOSKINS 


“| Dreamt | Dwelt” 


What would you think of making 
some of the windows in that new 
building of yours out of marble? I 
must admit the idea sounds a bit 
“looney,” but I have it on no less 
authority than that of Mellon Insti- 
tute that you can do it. 

They wouldn’t be windows that 
you would expect to see through. 
Rather they would take the place 
wifich might be occupied in older 
architectural design by stained glass. 

It seems that some marbles have a 
beauty that is more than skin deep, 
and the Institute has for several years 
been working on the problem of re- 
vealing the beauty that lies within. 
One way is to place artificial lights 
behind slabs of selected and specially 
processed marble; another way is to 
use the same marble in window 
panels. 


For Sawing Stone 


For the stone industry another de- 
velopment, incidentally, is a new and 


scientifically developed cutting tooth 
for inserting in cutting wheels. Made 
from one of the hardest substances 
known, the new tooth makes possible 
deep cuts at greater than previous 
speeds, saves power, makes a par- 
ticularly straight cut, and gives lu- 
brication a full chance. 


Debumping 


The paradox of marble windows is 
not exactly equaled in a couple of 
recent developments in road construc- 
tion, but these latter do share with it 
an element of novelty. 

Road development number one is 
the use of powdered aluminum on 
tarred surfaces, to increase reflecting 
value and thus add to safety at night. 
The powder also helps to prevent 
softening in hot weather. 

Development number two is the 


use of rubber (latex) in place of » 


asphalt for expansion joints in con- 
crete roads. Not being so expansive, 
rubber does not create the crosswise 
ridges which motorists so detest. 
One result is a considerable saving in 
maintenance costs. 


pH Again 


A few months ago we told here 
about a portable pH recorder, not 
knowing whether any readers of this 
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= 
SCs’ “B”-Men 
iterally put friction 
on the spot. = 
are they instantly at 
your call, but they 
have complete data 
that proves their 
economies 


from every point of 
view. Remember— 


Scr tyes =~ 
= right 


Be plese rong, ae 
B”-Men 
ve your bearing 


problems, too. 


Copyrighted 1936 SKF Industries, Inc. 
3579 


80S not only makes a complete line of anti- 
friction bearings and housings but maintains 
a world-wide organization of 1500 sales engi- 
neers trained to help Industry use them... 
80S “B”-Men have solved a wide variety of 
bearing problems. Their experience encom- 
passes practically every turning or reciprocat- 
ing unit known to Industry... Back of every 
S80S" Bearing is the world’s largest Indus- 
trial bearing organization with engineering and 
laboratory facilities that are always at your ser- 
vice, 30S Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 





page knew or cared what pH was. 
To our surprise a pickle manufac- 
turer, a glue maker, a large tanning 
corporation and a smaller one, a 
foundry, and various chemical manu- 
facturers wrote in to find out where 
they could get such a recorder. 

More recently, my attention has 
been called to developments in the 
continuous control of pH. 

It seems that when you install elec- 
trodes in continuously flowing liquid 
in a certain way, an electromotive 
force proportionate to pH is set up. 
This makes it possible to put up 
where the workman in charge of a 
process can see it a large dial which 
indicates what the pH is at any given 
instant, and furnishes a written 
minute-to-minute pH chart record 
for the operating executive. Im- 
proved product quality is of course 
one result, and operating economies, 
such as a reduction in tube scaling, 
are others. 


Who'll Challenge This? 


A little while ago I asked what 
readers thought about the question, 
Do Machines Cause Unemployment? 
Here is part of one very interesting 
answer, from Mr. Randall Temby, 
of Sunnyvale, California: . 

“1. Machines definitely increase 
the demand for alert intelligent labor. 

“2. Their general use will make 
the low type, unintelligent labor 
eventually unemployable. 

“As a rule the more automatic the 
machine, the more complex its 
mechanism and consequently the 
more skilled and intelligent should be 
the operator. In my opinion, this 
should prove advantageous to the 
American worker as I am confident 
his ‘common sense’ and ingenuity 
are considerably above average. One 
will find that the intelligence in- 
creases with the standard of living 
and foreign labor will be eliminated 
because of inability to understand and 
operate the machine. 

“A more personal angle: I am 
twenty-five years of age, married, 
have a year-old son and earn, at 
present, only $— per month. Yet I 
(and the Bank of America) own an 
eight-cylinder car, an electric refrig- 
erator and many other ‘luxuries.’ If 
it were not for the efficiency and low 
cost of production of machines would 
I be able to avail myself of these 
things? Emphatically, NO; nor 
would several million others.” 

Does any reader disagree? 

- 
Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items which 
appear in this department, or for any re- 
lated information that may mean $ and ¢ 
to a reader or his company. 
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What Readers Say 


(Continued from page 7) 


a periodical that has maintained a steady 
editorial attitude. As a student just out 
of college, I am very thankful to Forses 
for its refusal to waver from facts.— 
WALTER CHRISTIE, JR., Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia. 


Congratulations! 


We noted with particular interest the 
“Congratulations” offered by ForsEs to 
important business leaders for outstanding 
achievements in the industrial world, and 
we are offering facts about three Toledo 
industrial executives who we believe are 
also deserving of special commendation for 
the records they made in 1935 as leaders 
of three of the country’s important indus- 
tries: 


1. Joun D. Biccers, president, Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Company. Net earn- 
ings for 1935, $8,167,419, equivalent to 
$3.26 a share, as compared to $3,161,831 or 
$1.24 a share for 1934. Factory payrolls 
up $3,616,648 over 1934, Despite shorter 
week, employees’ earnings at close of 1935 
were above 1929 levels when living costs 
were considerably higher. Additions: 
safety glass plant at Ottawa, Ill, new 
warehouse and box plant at Toledo, Vitrol- 
ite Company in Parkersburg, W. Va. New 
products: structural glass, colored plate 
glass, tempered glass, invisible glass. 

2. Wiit1aM E. Levis, president, Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company. Net earnings in 
1935, $7,883,496, equivalent to $6.57 a 
share, as compared to $6,496,359 or $5.41 a 
share in 1934. Additions: Libbey Glass 
Company, two can companies. New prod- 
ucts: glass wool, glass building blocks. 
First all-glass, windowless building. 

3. Royce G. Martin, president, Electric 
Auto-Lite, and 20 subsidiaries. Net earn- 
ings for 1935, $2,588,597, equivalent to $2.20 
a share, as compared to 1934 earnings of 
$913,680 or 76c a share. Wages in excess 
of $12,000,000 to hourly employees. 

The achievements of these three indus- 
tries are outstanding, we believe, in the 
country and deserve special commendation. 
—W. F. Sratper, Toledo Associates, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Congratulations to three of the nation’s 
ablest business men for their aggressive 
management and their remarkable achieve- 
ments.—THE Eprrors. 


The Truth, Regardless 


Forses is the outstanding magazine of 
its kind in the country. I want to compli- 
ment you on stating the truth regardless 
of where it falls. You are doing a great 
deal to help people start thinking for them- 
selves again—Merte G. Situ, Smith 
Brothers Motor Company, Peoria, IIl. 


Debt of Gratitude 


I am a constant reader of Forses and 
heartily concur in your principles and senti- 
ments. You have done a_ tremendous 
amount of good over a period of many 
years, and many folks owe you a debt of 
gratitude they cannot repay —WiLiam E. 
Houier, vice-president and general sales 
manager, Chevrolet Motor Company, De- 
troit. Mich. 
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An Index 
of Business Activity 


N the present period there is keen interest 

not only in the current trend of business 
activity but also in the record of recent years 
as a basis for comparison. 


This Company’s index of business activity is 
published in each issue of THE GUARANTY SUR- 
VEY, a monthly review of general economic 
conditions in the United States and abroad. 
This weighted index, developed through 
long observation of business factors and tested 
for sensitiveness to changing conditions, 
covers the period 1919 to date. 


This publication also includes a chart show- 
ing indices of wholesale prices for the period 
1919 to date, and a table showing the range of 
prices of representative basic commodities 
from 1913 to date. 


We are pleased to place the names of busi- 


ness executives on our mailing list to receive 
THE GUARANTY SURVEY. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 BROADWAY 
FIFTH AVENUE at 44th STREET MADISON AVENUE at 60th STREET 
LIVERPOOL 


BRUSSELS HAVRE 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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ANOTHE 
BARGAIN STOCK 


’ 

On December 30th we selected SPERRY 
CORPORATION as a bargain stock. It was 
then selling at 16%. January 29th is sold at 
23%—a gain of is is an unusually 
large profit to make in a month, but it 
demonstrates what can be done even under 
trying circumstances. 


We have selected another. issue which, in 
some respects, looks better than SPERRY. 
It is a stock in which you might, in the 
months ahead, secure greater-than-normal 
profit. It is an issue in which we have great 
confidence. It is selling around $17 a share. 
It is listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 


The name of this stock will be sent to you 
absolutely free. Also an interesting booklet, 
“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” No 
charge—no obligation. Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 873, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 














INVESTMENT HINTS 


and other valuable information on 
trading methods in our helpful 
booklet, sent on request. 


Ask for J-6 





100 SHARE OR ODD LOTS 
(HisHomm g (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway New York 


























DO YOU 


SEE-SAW 
In the Stock Market ? 


@ Do you find it difficult to make de- 
cisions as to WHAT to buy and WHEN 
to buy it? Are you anxious to reduce 
the influence of emotion upon your stock 
market purchases and sales? 

If so, you should be interested in learning how 
to interpret intelligently the technical side of 
stock market trends. The Gartley technical ser- 
vice will help yeu to do this, and may be all 
that is needed to make you a decisive and suc- 
cessful trader. 

As a first step, send for 2 weeks’ free trial of 
Gartley’s Weekly Stock Market Review and full 
‘information about the complete Gartley service. 


H. M. GARTLEY, Inc. 
76 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 























Outlook! 


The Business Economic Digest is the 
original confidential weekly letter service 
embodying the Weighted Consensus of 
more than 35 of the leading business and 
investment advisory firms. Investment 
success demands that you rely on more 
than one opinion. Subscribers throughout 
the world who have followed our reports 
for more than 10 years say that Digest 
reports are the most profitable obtainable. 
For your own sake don’t buy or sell any 
securities until you have read “Forecast- 
ing the outlook by weighing the opinions.” 
Write for free copy of Report F221. 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


JAMES 6. DONLEY 


HE charge so often has been made 
Jen this market that it has had 

no reactions since March of last 
year, that it is worth while looking 
back over the record. As this is being 
written (March 9), the market is ex- 
periencing some irregularity follow- 
ing a too swift and steep recovery 
from a preceding set-back. 

The following observations are 
based on a two-point chart of the 
Times 50-stock average. To get the 
true foundation of the bull market 
which began last March, it is neces- 
sary to go back to 1934. Four dis- 
tinct levels mark an _ important 
“double-bottom” and a clearly defined 
turning movement. 

These four levels are 79, in May, 
1934; 75 in July and again (the 
“double-bottom”) in September, 
1934; and 78, in March, 1935. On 
the 2-point chart these secondary 
bottoms are so nearly equi-distant 
from the two legs of the “double 
bottom” as to picture a nicely pro- 
portioned turning movement. To 
make the record complete from the 
turning of the long bear market, we 
find these successively higher lows 
which followed the bear market low 
of 34, reached in July, 1932; 47, in 
March, 1933; and 72, in October, 
1933. 

The first reaction of the current 
bull market came in late May, 1935, 


with a dip from 92 to 88, or 4 points 
in round figures. From the mid- 
September high to the early October 
low, there was a decline from 109 to 
102, or 7 points. Reacting from the 
November high of 116 to the De- 
cember low of 100, the average lost 
6 points. The latest reaction resulted 
in a decline of 4 points, from 122 in 
mid-February to 118 late the same 
month. From that latest set-back the 
market has had the sharpest re- 
covery, going up 6 points to a new 
top at 124. The steep ascent of that 
prompt upturn brought the corrective 
movement the market is now experi- 
encing. 

Instead of growing more severe, 
therefore, the fact is that after the 
dip from the September high, reac- 
tions have been less severe, and 
whether we like it or not, that is 
hardly an indication of a market in- 
ternally weakened. It points, rather, 
to a remarkably well-sustained posi- 
tion of internal strength which may 
be explained variously by the con- 
tinued favorable business outlook, the 
large proportion of cash buying and 
the reluctance on the part of large 
holders to take profits which would 
involve heavy taxes on “capital 
gains.” 

Subject to intermittent corrective 
set-backs, we expect the market to 
extend its advance. Our “guess” 
would be around 170-175 in the Dow- 
Jones industrial, and 130-135 in the 
Times 50-stock average, as used in 
the chart herewith. Approaching 
those levels, trading lines should be 
closely “stopped,” with “stops” under 
lows of the preceding week on 
medium-term commitments. We 
would treat such levels as a selling 
zone for all but long-term commit- 
ments, and expect them to be reache« 
around mid-April to mid-June. 





Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, 
will be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates onwequest. 
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What Every Investor Should Know 
About Market Action 


by A. W. Wetsel 


As business and economic conditions continue to improve and interest in the stock market 
broadens, we receive many letters from puzzled investors seeking information about what 
and when to buy ... how to start rebuilding lost fortunes ... how to make profits today. 


OW, it has been our opinion, and we 
have so advised repeatedly, that you 
do not need a bull market in order 

to protect your holdings and make money. 
True, in a broad upward market more 
people become interested and action is more 
decisive. There is not the hesitancy nor 
fear that often accompanies a declining 
market or a sideways market. But, through 
a sound understanding of market action, 
it is possible to safeguard your investments 
and take profits in all types of markets. 


Substitute Knowledge 
for Indecision 


You have often heard the old adage that 
“anyone can buy but the profits come from 
knowing WHEN to sell.” That very knowl- 
edge is obtainable from the market itself. 


For, security prices are human conclusions 
—the meeting ground of the buyer and 
seller. Therefore, if you are to gauge mar- 
ket action, the human element must be 
considered as a controlling factor. 


Statistical information, while of vital im- 
portance, is not a conclusive guide. Time 
and again, in the last few years you have 
seen the market move in directly the oppo- 
site direction from the way in which 
statistical reports indicated it should move. 

As for instance: It is a well established fact 
that the motor industry during the last year 
led the procession of industrial expansion 
while the steel industry showed a gain of 


less than 5%. Yet contrast the action of 

representative stocks in these leading groups! 
Stock Earn. Div. Low High % Gain 

General Motors... $3.69 $3.00 26% 64% 141% 

Beth. Steel ...... -T0¢ none 21% 59% 176% 
t Deficit. 


Obviously there are other factors behind stock 
price movements that are vitally more powerful 
than earnings or dividends; than book value or 
impending orders. Or, why would the market 
price of U. S. Steel have fluctuated so vio- 
lently? During the last five years, that com- 
pany has “been in the red” continuously yet 
its stock has tripled in value once and doubled 
in value three times. Here was opportunity 
aplenty. to make large profits from a stock that 
statistically had no current attractiveness. 

Space forbids a lengthy list of these well 
known cases, but you might also try to recon- 
cile why dividend paying Commercial Solvents 
advanced but 50% while N. Y. Central (oper- 
ating at a deficit and paying no dividends) 
gained 233%, and American Car & Foundry, 
which is essentially a railroad equipment stock, 
advanced 300%. 


That is why we repeatedly state that 
security prices are controlled not by statis- 
tics but by factors within the market itself. 


Yet here, too, many are misled by falla- 
cious belief in “rules governing market 
action,” which positively does not exist. 


A fast rise in the stock market is not 
necessarily followed by a quick decline, as is 
almost universally believed. Conversely, a slow 
rise is not usually followed by a slow decline. 
Nor does a steady rise necessarily indicate 
healthy market conditions; frequently it is an 
uni thy symptom. 

Likewise, too many investors are misled by 
the significance of the number of shares traded 
in. Increasing volume is a result. of increasing 
momentum in price change—and not a cause 
of price change. 


And it must be remembered that business 
conditions in themselves cannot be accepted 
as reliable indices of future market action. 
For the market almost invariably leads—busi- 
ness follows, viz.: the market started its up- 
ward trend last March while business did not 
begin its long upward climb until July. 
Only through a rational approach and 

constant analysis of all the factors govern- 
ing market action is it possible to anticipate 
market trends and security prices—to tell 
WHAT should be done to provide protec- 
tion and enhance the opportunities for 
profit. 


Today with the market attracting a con- 
stantly widening circle of buyers . . . with 
possibly the greatest opportunity for normal 
profit-taking that we have had in recent 
years ... it becomes imperative to know 
in advance what you reasonably can expect 
to do and what should not be done. 


Two Ways to Know 


In order to gain that knowledge you can 
either devote much of your time to the sub- 
ject and reach your own conclusions, or, 
you can profit by the experience, knowledge 
and guidance of others. And this latter 
group may be divided into smaller groups. 

There are many who profess to be able 
to foretell market action. It is our sugges- 
tion, however, that in choosing such counsel 


. you carefully analyze: 


(1) The methods used in forecasting, 


(2) The record achieved by following 
those methods. 


From the Wetsel Record 


Wetsel recommendations are the results of 
inductive reasoning, that is, positive con- 
clusions arrived at through careful and 
constant analysis of contributing causes 
that are known to govern market trends 
and security prices. This method is directly 
opposed to those conclusions based on de- 
ductive reasoning from assumed causes and 
incomplete facts. 


Nor is a Wetsel recommendation the re- 
sult of a composite average (if, indeed, 
such a thing were possible) of the conclu- 
sions of others. 


By ignoring all other methods or “sys- 
tems,” the Wetsel method of interpreting 
the factors that control market trends and 
security prices, successfully foretold: 


—1929—the big break in stock prices (two 
weeks in advance). 

—1930—the break of June, when others pro- 
claimed the market was definitely on its way 
to “normalcy.” 

—1931—the resumption of the bear market in 
April, when business indices and statistics 
indicated broad improvement. 

—1932—rising market of that year at a time 
when statistically the country was at the 
lowest point. 

—1933—the bull market, as early as January 
of that year. 

—1934—the sharp unlooked-for declines of May 
and July. 

—1935—the long rising market, due to circum- 
stances in March that indicated “‘the strongest 
technical position in 11 years.” 


These instances are given because the 


dates and what they signify are so well 
remembered. But these few illustrations 
show how Wetsel clients have been able to 
capitalize a vast majority of all major 
market movements, as well as innumerable 
movements of lesser extent. 


Enhancing Your Opportunities 


Today, we are in the type of market that 
is likely to cause some investors to become 
careless or expose them to misleading guid- 
ance through giving too much credence to 
generalities and long-term forecasts. There- 
fore, the following warning is issued as a 
general guide to all investors. 

It is just as necessary to know WHEN to 


buy or sell-as it is to know WHAT stocks to 
deal in. 


Do not be misled as to the possible effects 
of inflation. 


Markets move in advance of statistical infor- 
mation. Beware of buying or selling after 
statistics are published. 


Long term forecasts are more ornamental than 
useful. 


Market forecasting is not yet a science. It 
is possible to foretell trends and prices with 
a much better than average degree of accuracy 
but not with scientific precision. Do not be 
misled by claims of scientific methods. 

We agree that the present is a favorable 
time to put your holdings in shape for 
making increased profits. But we also know 
that your chances are greatly enhanced if 
you are advised by experienced, indepen- 
dent counsel WHAT to buy (and sell) 
WHEN and at WHAT prices. 


Booklet Shows How—Sent Free 


Those who are satisfied to judge financial 
progress by the complacent standards of a 
few years ago (the known fallacies of to- 
day) will not be interested in this type of 
service. But for those who do realize that 
market trends and security prices are be- 
ing forecast—profitably, we have prepared 
a clear and specific description of con- 
servative and profitable trading methods. 


This booklet, “How to Protect Your 
Capital and Accelerate Its Growth,” merits 
your serious thought at this time. It has 
pointed the way to a sound understanding 
of market action for both large and small 
investors throughout the country. Send for 
it today. See how this method might help 
you. No cost or obligation. Merely fill in 
and mail the coupon. 


A. W. WETSEL 
Advisory Service, Inc. 


The only Investment Counsel Organization Under 
the Direction of Mr. Wetsel. 


Chrysler Building New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, without obligation, your ana- 
lytical booklet, “How to Protect Your Capital 
and Accelerate Its Growth.” F-601 
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The Men at the Head 


in business concerns of every 
type have endorsed 


GROUP . 
INSURANCE 


They know it gives needed 
protection to employees on 
very favorable terms 


Details to Employers 
on Request 





THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 

















WOULD YOU BUY... 
Dupont or Am. T. & T.? 


The real situation for investors is none too 
obvious. What would you do? One of these 
sto¢ks has an ‘“‘Index of Gain Power” reg- 
istered at .0778, the other .0268. Some day 
‘ one will far outstrip the other because of 
this difference... and for no other reason. 


Canny investors will get our comparison 
now, with the interpretation of the “index” 
for these issues and its revealing incisive- 
ness. FREE to readers of this advertise- 
ment—write to Dept. 144 D today. 


TILLMAN SURVEY 
My Mi, Mi, Mg 001551 Vis. 

















Now? 
Write for this 


report—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 


BABSONCHART 
—— _ Div. 54-1 Babson Park, Mass. 
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Are Stocks a Buy | 





‘The value of Forbes Maga- 
sme to the advertiser is 
based upon its essential 

value to the reader 
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WALL STREET POINTERS 


Stocks to Buy 
—and to Avoid 
JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 





a steady rise, everyone fears a 

reaction, and consideration of 
underlying conditions is usually over- 
looked. As a matter of fact, few peo- 
ple have the courage to buy when the 
market breaks. 

It might be useful to recall the re- 
actions in bull markets during the 
past twenty years. 

The market started up in January, 
1915. There was a big reaction in 
May, when the Lusitania was sunk; 
but equilibrium was quickly restored 
and stocks continued upward until 
the Fall of 1915. They then reacted 
slowly, and quieted down, until the 
Summer of 1916, when the final rise 
of the war market began. High 
money rates in the Fall put an end to 
the bull speculation. 

An upward trend again began in 
1918 and continued until the signing 
of the Armistice. Then a sharp re- 
action occurred and the market 
rested until February, 1919. A great 
bull movement then followed. There 
was a sharp shakeout in July, after 
which the rise was resumed until 
November when high money rates 
ended the rise. 

The market turned. upward once 
more in the Summer of 1921. There 
was no important reaction until 
March, 1923, after which the market 
did very little until the Summer of 
1924. From then, prices forged 
ahead consistently until March, 1926. 
At that time certain stocks had ad- 
vanced too far and a drastic shakeout 
occurred. After the market had 
backed and filled for some weeks, 
new leaders appeared, the rise was 
resumed and the averages continued 
upward until September, 1929. When 
the breaks then began, it was the end 
of the bull market. High money 
rates once again were responsible. 

The present bull market com- 
menced last March, but it was not 
until last Fall that the advance be- 
came rapid. Since then there has 
been a slowing-up and reaction in 
many stocks. 

It is difficult to see anything in 
sight to cause any serious reversal in 
the main upward trend. 

Investors have been so accustomed 
to see the leading stocks selling at 


ie the stock market has had 


GENERAL 





31st Consecutive 
Preferred Stock Divi 


February 28, 1936. 
Directors of General Mills, Inc., announce 
the declaration of the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.50 per share upon the 6% Cumula- 
tive Preferred stock of the company, payable 
April 1, 1936, to all Preferred stockholders of 
record at the close of business March 10, 1936. 
Checks will be mailed. Transfer books will 
not be closed. This is the thirty-first consecu- 

tive dividend on General Mills’ Preferred. 
(Signed) KARL E. HUMPHREY, 


Treasurer. 


























DIVIDENDS 


ARMOUR 455 COMPANY 
(ILLINOIS) 


On February 21 a quarterly divi- 
dend of one dollar and fifty cents 
($1.50) per share on the $6.00 prior 
preferred stock and a dividend of 
one dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) 
per share on the 7% Preferred 
stock of the above corporation 
were declared by the Board of 
Directors, both payable April 1, 
1936, to stockholders of record at 
nod close of business March 10, 


E. L. LALUMIER, Secretary 


ARMOUR 4x0 COMPANY 
OF DELAWARE 


On February 21 a quarterly divi- 
dend of one and three-fourths per 
cent (134%) per share on the pre- 
ferred stock of the above corpo- 
ration was declared by the Board 
of Directors, payable April 1, 1936, 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 10, 1936. 

E. L. LALUMIER, Secretary 











LOEW’S INCORPORATED 
“THEATRES EVERY WHERE" 


February 26th, 1936. 

To Board of Directors on February 24th, 

1936 has declared a quarterly dividend of 

50c pe: share on the Common Stock of this 

Company, payable March 31st, 1936 to stock- 

holders of record at the close of business on 
March 13th, 1936. Checks will be mailed. 

DAVID BERNSTEIN 

Vice-President & Treasurer 

















Please mention Forbes when 
writing to Advertisers. 



























low figures for the last four years 
that they forget what these stocks 
were worth in normal times. For 
example, New York Central’s earn- 
nings in 1921 were small, but in a 
few years earnings were above $16 a 
share. It is not difficult to foresee 
earnings of $5 to $6 a share for New 
York Central in the next two years, 
and in that case the stock should cer- 
tainly be worth $80, where it was in 
1922. 


Stocks to Avoid 


Stocks that I recommend avoiding 
are: Johns-Manville, United States 
Gypsum, Air Reduction, Union Car- 
bide, United Carbon, U. S. Smelting, 
International Nickel, American Can, 
Procter & Gamble, Eastman Kodak, 
Ingersoll-Rand, Celanese, American 
Commercial Alcohol. While these 
stocks might advance further, it ap- 
pears that they have already dis- 
counted, to a large extent, earnings 
in sight for the next year. 


Stocks to Buy 


There is almost sure to be a large 
increase in sales of agricultural equip- 
ment this year. It would not be sur- 
prising in the next year or two for 
Case Threshing to earn $15 to $20 a 
share and sell above $200. Other 
good stocks in this group are Inter- 
national Harvester, Oliver Farm 
Equipment. 

Stocks which I continue to recom- 
mend are: Chrysler, General Motors, 
Timken-Detroit Axle, McKesson & 
Robbins, Armour & Company, Bor- 
den, American Smelting, Anaconda, 
Kennecott, Phillips Petroleum, Pure 
Oil, Socony, Standard Oil of New 
Jersey, Texas Corporation, General 
Printing Ink, New York Central, 
American Crystal Sugar, American 
Sugar Refining, Liquid Carbonic and 
Bigelow-Sanford. 

Taking into account the probability 
that money rates will not advance 
much in the next two years, and the 
rising volume of business to make up 
the shortage created by five years of 
wearing-out, it is likely that the earn- 
ings outlook will warrant the fol- 
lowing stocks selling at the prices 
mentioned in the next two years: 


eh 50 Sears, Roebuck. 100 
Magers discs 75 Anaconda ..... 50 
National Cash Bethlehem Steel 80 

eee inc. SD URE Scdvcv cess 200 
Penna. Railroad 50 Chrysler ...... 125 
N. Y. Central.. 80 General Motors 80 
Republic Steel. 50 Goodyear ..... 50 
SOCOME . cascces 25 Montg’ry Ward 60 
Texas Corp.... 50 Union Pacific.. 180 


U. S. Rubber.. 40 Westinghouse . 150 
Am, Smelting.. 90 U. S. Steel.... 100 


But don’t place all your bets on one 
stock, and remember “a bull makes 
money, a bear makes, but a hog never 
makes.” 

















wuaré ||2 stocks 


Do Market Experts Favor? 


Issues recommended 


for early 1936 profits 


| weep the past four weeks the stock recommendations of lead- 
ing financial authorities have centered about 12-issues. The 
names of these favored stocks, the number of services recom- 
mending them, and the prices at which purchases are advised 
are given in the current UNITED OPINION Bulletin. 


An Exclusive UNITED Feature 


Experience has shown that stocks recommended by three or 
more financial experts almost invariably show better than average 
appreciation. . . . This exclusive 12-stock report gives the com- 
bined investment judgment of all leading authorities. It is avail- 
able through no other source. 


What This TESTED Service Offers 


This is only one of the many features that make UNITED SERVICE 
one of the most widely used advisory services in the country. Additional 
features include: 


1. Definite buying advices on leading stocks. 

2. Constant supervision of all recommended issues. 
3. Timely selling advices on all stocks recommended. 
4. Investment recommendations on bonds. 

5. Consultation privileges on individual problems. 


Also weekly forecasts on general business, commodity prices, and in- 
dustry trends—just the data necessary for intelligent investing. 


Reliability of UNITED OPINION 


UNITED OPINION recommendations are formed by this exclusive, TEsTED method: Our 
staff forms its independent judgment on industries and securities. It analyzes and weighs 
the advices of leading Stock Market authorities. All recommendations are then checked 
against each other to form a BALANCED UNITED OPINION. 


Send NOW for 12-Stock Report — free! 


WY JE want you to have this valuable list of stocks most favored by leading authorities 
to demonstrate the profitableness of UNITED SERVICE. Send for an introductory 
copy—NOW! 


NITED BUSINESS SERVICE 
210 Newbury St., Boston,Mass. 


Please send me, without obligation, “12-Stock Report” and full 
data on UNITED OPINION Forecasting. 
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Our Checks 


are easier to accept 


Dolin g out 
money to parents who must be 
dependent upon you hurts 
their pride as much as your 
sense of the fitness of things. 


There’s a better way. An 
income for life, arranged under 
a John Hancock annuity plan, 
assures them of our check 
every month as long as they 
live. It puts the whole matter 
on a business basis and makes 
everyone concerned feel better. 

Let us send you our booklet 
which tells the retirement in- 
come story. 


LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MaSSACHUSETTS 





Joun Hancock Inquiry Bureau 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your booklet, “Money For 
All Your Tomorrows.” 


Name 
Street and No 
City 











F.M. 3-36 

















“I'll be at the 
BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN, 


of course.” 


If you insist on the best, 
you'll be satisfied only 
with the Benjamin Franklin 
when you come to Phila- 
delphia. This big modern 
hotel offers you the com- 
fort of large rooms (all 
with bath), the conve- 
nience of a central loca- 
tion and the economy 
of rates as low as $3.50. 


THE 
BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 


SAMUEL EARLEY, Managing Director 
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Bank Stocks 
in Strong 
Position 


EDWARD L. BARNES 


City banks and ttust companies 

have not been marked up as 
sharply in the last year as many other 
high-grade securities. 

Considering the high standing of 
selected bank stocks for investment 
purposes, this division of the market 


Gio ta of leading New York 


under adverse conditions, and any 
change in the present status of the 
money market is certain to be in the 
direction of higher, not lower, rates. 

Meanwhile, deposits are climbing 
rapidly and the higher they go the 
greater the earnings possibilities of 
the banks. It is perhaps not gener- 
ally appreciated that there is tre- 
mendous “leverage” in bank stocks. 
Sooner or later the great expansion 
of deposits will hatch a demand for 
credit which will bring about rising 
interest rates and rising earnings. 
Profits flowing from inflated deposits 
will be applicable to virtually station- 
ary capital stock. 

Already deposits of various lead- 
ing banks are from nine to fifteen 
times capital funds (sum of capital, 
surplus and undivided profits) as 
compared with a ratio of six or seven 
times a few years ago. This affords 
greater opportunities of earnings on 
capital stock than formerly. 

Demand deposits increased by $2,- 
800,000,000 at all member banks in 








NEW YORK CITY BANK AND TRUST COMPANIES 


Deposits 


12/31/35 
(000’s 
Omitted) 

$ 591,307 
1,513,931 298 
2,075,121 23 
910,376 37 
527,178 35 
1,652,366 19 


Current 
Price 


Irving Trust .... 16 
Guaranty Trust.. 292 
Chase National... 37 
Bankers Trust... 65 
Chemical Bank... 57 
National City ... 35 


Div. Yield 
$0.60 3.7% 
12.00 4.1 

140 37 

200 3.0 

180 3.1 

100 28 


Book 
Value 
per Share 


$ 22 


Price Range Price Range 
1929—1935 1935 


1022— 11% 17%— 11% 
1205—160 324—238 
285— 1534 42— 20% 
250— 33% 72— 52 
148— 55 57— 36 
585— 16% 39— 18% 








is relatively backward, due in part to 
low interest rates and uncertainty as 
to what monetary changes may mean 
for earnings. Also, bank stocks in 
most instances are dealt in over the 
counter and there is not the wide- 
spread public speculation in them 
which is calculated to create false 
values. 

There is no reason why a few rep- 
representative bank stocks would not 
make a desirable, and in the long run 
profitable, addition to investment 
portfolios. 

While banks are not currently ex- 
periencing any significant advance in 
earning power and certainly are not 
keeping up with the rise in profits 
enjoyed by many industrial corpora- 
tions, the present relatively lean pe- 
riod will not be permanent. It does 
afford the patient investor an oppor- 
tunity to pick up stocks at prices 
which in time should prove quite fa- 
vorable. The element of risk is not 
great. Yields of 3 to 4 per cent. are 
available from dividends which ap- 
pear to be exceedingly secure. 

Some investors fail to see how 
banks can make any money with in- 
terest rates at a historic low, but the 
fact is they are making money even 


the first ten months of last year and 
at present stand higher than in the 
boom year 1929. There has been a 
spectacular growth of something like 
50 per cent. in demand deposits since 
the dark days of the bank “holiday” 
in 1933. Krom the standpoint of the 
stockholder, the situation is not dis- 
similar to that of an idle manufac- 
turing concern which has started to 
place huge orders on its books, but 
which cannot report profits until the 
goods have been produced and de- 
livered. 

In round figures, the aggregate 
deposits of the six New York City 
banks discussed here are $7,000,000,- 
000, while the aggregate amount of 
capital stock is but $363,000,000. 
Earnings of but 1 per cent. on the 
deposits are equivalent to over 19 per 
cent. on the capital stock. 

Any change in the purchasing 
power of the dollar by reason of cur- 
rency debasement would not impair 
the ability of banks to fulfill their ob- 
ligations to depositors inasmuch as 
they would pay out dollars of only 
such value as are current at the time. 
Currency inflation, if it comes, as so 
many are convinced it will, would 
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lead to higher interest rates and 
facilitate the display of greater earn- 
ing power by lending institutions. 

One of the economic puzzles of 
the day is the slack demand for com- 
mercial loans despite the substantial 
degree of industrial recovery already 
achieved. It can be only a question 
of time before the country makes use 
of the credit facilities available, and 
when it does, bank earnings will 
grow. The fact that so large a pro- 
portion of bank assets is invested in 
Government securities is a decided 
hindrance to adequate profits. 

Chemical Bank & Trust Company 
conducts a large trust business in ad- 
dition to commercial banking. It has 
a long, unbroken dividend record and 
is recognized as a_ conservatively 
managed institution. Capital stock 
amounts to 2,000,000 shares of $10 
par value? 

Guaranty Trust Company has 
$90,000,000 capital, 900,000 shares 
of $100 par, and ranks as the largest 
trust company and the third largest 
bank in the country. It operates two 
New York City branches in addition 
to the main office, and also has six 
foreign offices. 


Irving Trust Company 


Capitalization of Irving Trust 
Company consists of $50,000,000 in 
5,000,000 shares of $10 par value. 
It is one of the larger trust companies 
and provides diversified commercial 
banking through eight branches in 
addition to the main office. At the 
close of 1935 holdings of cash and 
U. S. Government securities were 
equivalent to nearly 80 per cent. of 
deposits, or above the average ratio. 

National City Bank has 6,200,000 
shares of $12.50 par value capital 
stock outstanding; also a block of 
$50,000,000 of preferred held by the 
RFC. Deposits registered a sharp 
gain in the last year or so and stood 
at a new peak at the close of 1935. 
It is the second largest bank in the 
nation. 

Bankers Trust Company is capi- 
talized at $25,000,000, or 2,500,000 
shares of $10 par stock. Deposits have 
shown better than average growth for 
several years. The institution conducts 
an extensive and profitable trust busi- 
ness in addition to the usual commer- 
cial activities. 

Chase National Bank, organized in 
1877, has developed into the coun- 
try’s largest bank with deposits over 
$2,000,000,000. There are 7,400,000 
shares of common stock, preceded by 
a block of $50,000,000 of preferred 
stock. The institution operates 36 
branch offices in New York City, 
while offices and affiliations are main- 
tained in foreign countries. 











Where the Business World Meets 


The Waldorf-Astoria is New York's business and social 
center. The rooms and suites are beautifully appointed. 


The service staff gives prompt, unobtrusive attention to 


the smallest request. Restaurants afford a wide choice of 
menus and prices, and are always the center of the city’s 
most brilliant social activities. And the location is on 
New York's favored residential street, only a few steps 
from clubs, art galleries, museums, Grand Central, and 


Fifth Avenue. Single rooms, $5, $6, $7; double, $8, $9, $10. 
THE 


WALDORF-ASTORIA 


PARK AVENUE - 49TH TO SOTH + NEW YORK 












































To all Stockholders of 
American Woolen Company 


Many stockholders in previous years have 
failed to receive the Company’s annual re- 
ports, because of changes in address, or because 
stock is frequently held in a name other than 
that of the actual owner. 


This notice is to advise you that the Com- 
pany’s 1935 report has recently been mailed to 
all registered stockholders. In addition to 
information with respect to 1935 operations, 
this report contains a 5-year review of the 
Company’s affairs. 

If, for any reason, you have not received 
your copy of the report, please communicate 
with the undersigned at the American Woolen 
Company, 225 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


FRANK 8S. CONNETT, 
Treasurer 
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Few people come to New 
York for its mountain air or 
yet its deep-sea fishing. They 
come to do things — busi- 
ness, shopping, the theatre 


or what not. You can do 


things conveniently from 


the Roosevelt with its ideal 
location. And the rate is 
moderate, too. $4 single and 


$6 double. 


UNITED 
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From Sixty Cents to 
Big-Scale Success 
(Continued from page 13) 


in some degree at least. Men who go 
down to the sea are a special breed. 
Aviation ‘executives. are another 
special breed—young and _ birdlike, 
alert, quick-moving in their ways of 
thought and work. And, by con- 
trast, so are typical railroad execu- 
tives; seated one day in the head 
offices of a great railroad system, it 
seemed to me that every executive I 
saw was a deep-seated man laboring 
systematically while pouring up 
smoke from a funnel called a briar 
pipe ! 

The spring kind is no exception to 
this. 

Young has given his life to making 
springs. And of all the springlike, 
resilient, eager men you'll meet in 
twenty years of observing business 
leaders, he is the tops. 

Into the outer office of his personal 
headquarters in Detroit I strolled 
without warning one day, to stop, 
look and listen suddenly because, 
from the inner office, came a sound 
suggesting someone—Helen Wills, 
for example—lambasting a tennis ball 
against a barrier. Without ado, it 
being after five and the girls having 
gone, I ventured further, to find the 
spring king having a wonderful time. 
Doing what? 

Before a desk laden with work he 
had a golf ball in each hand and was 
absorbed utterly in slamming one and 
then the other down on the linoleum 
floor, to watch it bounce up against 
the ceiling, then come down and 
bounce again. 

gy a ode 
matter ?” 

“T’ve got it!” he answered, without 
pausing to shake hands. “I’ve got it! 
And it’s a honey!” 

He had got it—a center new in 
every way for a golf ball. 

Now, be it known, this was not an 
unimportant matter to Young, be- 
cause he happens to own the golf- 
ball and golf-club manufactory which 
has as its hallmark the impress of the 
old familiar maestro, Walter Hagen. 
Golf balls have a history of their 
own; in fact it is possible that more 
concentrated thought has been given 
to these history-making little demons 
than to any other items under the sun. 

Once makers used a hard core 
bound with string, later a semi-hard 
rubber core, then a core made of 
various chemical compounds. 

But it was the spring king, “after 
trying everything,’ who found that 
a core made of nothing more nor less 
than -pure honey has many ad- 
vantages. 


said, “what’s the 


But golf-balls are only one of the 
spring king’s many diversions. 

On his fifty-ninth birthday we find 
him at Miami Beach putting his 
honey-center golf balls to the test 
while doing his stuff in the high sev- 
enties and low eighties and holding 
with Gus Moreland, the two-ball 
foursome course record, in which 
Gus had three birdies and one eagle 
and Young had two birdies all on the 
back nine. 

A few years ago it was automobile 
racing—until he climbed out of the 
wreckage (for which he received just 
$100) of a 16-cylinder car, minus six 
teeth but otherwise unhurt, with 
gratitude so great that, if you must ° 
know, he hasn't missed Sunday 
church since! 

And a decade ago, it was polo for 
the springlike young Mr. Young. 

Also he has another hobby so 
springlike, dynamic and vociferous 
that it might better be called a philos- 
ophy or a passion: that politics and 
business don’t mix. 

“I know what it’s like to be poor. 
Whenever I’ve got to change my at- 
titude and get into dress clothes and 
appear high hat, I slip my hand into 
my pocket and remember there was 
a time when all I had was sixty cents. 
I got various breaks, being lucky. 
And I’ve got a feeling that a fellow 
who has given his life to any job has 
got the right to feel that he knows 
something about it. He’s entitled to 
some pride of skill. Business leaders 
have it. Why not? In heaven’s 
name, why not? .. . Wouldn’t it be 
strange, then, if they stood ready to 
surrender their right of leadership 
and their pride of skill to politicians? 

“I tell you, it’s fundamental— 
business and politics don’t mix! 
That’s how it is! You can’t run an 
automobile right with a back-seat 
driver. You can’t run one with two 
drivers. Business has got to take 
and hold the wheel—or else. .. . ” 

But the spring king stops just 
there, just short of the line between 
politics and business; and with two 
worn coins in his pocket and a lot 
in his heart he does not say, he makes 
for the golf links to wallop a golf 
ball (one way to express oneself) or 
to drive his car out to the plant, “to 
see how things are going.” 

There, on occasion, he strips off 
his coat, to show some worker how 
to make a spring or two, how to turn 
some corner a bit better than before, 
while explaining that he’s still an 
employee. 

That’s his job, he says—teaching 
as well as inventing, with the same 
old love of selling an idea. 

It’s a good rule he applies—never 


to ask. for ig he doesn’t help 
to do, himself 
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SERVICE ad PROGRESS 


N a competitive economic system 

the right to existence depends upon 
the ability of industry to serve the 
public interest. Service , involves 
myriad responsibilities, among them 
being the need for research, experi- 
mental and developmental depart- 
ments to the end that technological 
progress may continue at a steady rate. 
The extent to which activities are in- 
stituted and carefully conducted will 
determine the measure of progress for 
the wage earner and all other work- 
ers employed in the operations of 
industry. 

Experience has taught us that tech- 
nological progress means greater pro- 
ductivity for the wage earner and 
higher wage scales. Wages in this 
country are very much higher, we 
have found by experience, than in 
other countries, and the standard of 
living is very much higher. The prog- 
ress in this respect has been constant 
for the 45 years of our corporate 
existence, and we hope that we will 
be as successful in the future as we 
have in the past in continuing steady 
progress. 

The building industry passed 


through five years of steadily deepen- 
ing depression. The depths of that 
depression were happily left behind 
with the beginning of 1935. During 
that year the aggregate amount of 
residential floor space erected in- 
creased 105% over that of 1934, but 
it was only 23% of the amount con- 
structed in 1925. 

Today, there is not only an actual 
shortage of shelter, but the need for 
improving sub-standard housing. The 
construction of improved housing, 
especially for people in the lower 
brackets of income, has become an 
outstanding social necessity that 
should not be longer neglected. Home 
building offers a means, proven by 
experience, of stimulating all industry 
to sound activity. An adequate build- 
ing program would provide work, di- 
rectly and indirectly, for at least three 
to four million of the unemployed. 
This is a most advantageous time to 
purchase heating and plumbing ma- 
terials, which are now 20% lower in 
price than in 1925, notwithstanding 
the fact that wage scales are approxi- 
mately as high as they were in that 
highly prosperous year. 
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AMERICAN BLOWER CORP. e 
THE ACCESSORIES CO., INC. e 
CAMPBELL METAL WINDOW CORP. e 
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